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] P, ext Pictorial History oft the War with 
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I NY Wa ton and elxewhere hare heen ace: 


s F. Zocgpacm and T. Dart WALKER are 
Recw, Messrs. Frank D. Mitver, Joun F. Bass, 
VYanila, and Mr. Warnotp MAnrtTIn 


‘xhilarating revival of interest caused by the 
of the Roval Ulster Yacht Club, which 


America cup, for which transat- 


QP IRTING circles on both sides of the water feel 


“4 +} 
sto win thie 


chts have been contending at various times 


since IS51. Sir THOMAS LIPTON, who recently vis 
ited this country, has brought about the issuance 
of the challenge, and has ordered the construction 

i culter-vacht at Belfast. to be named the Sham- 


vocle and to be Ivish-manned. Members of the New 


York Yaeht Ciub and aquatic circles generally 
welcome the challenge. No conditions will be at- 
tuehed to it by Sir THomas, and this is a courtesy 
lmark of confidence which our sportsmen will 
thoroughly appreciate. It is certainly the an- 
tithesis of the econduet of the last challenger, and 
tend to promote a generous disposition on 
roth sides. which will be the best possible guaran- 
ty that no misunderstanding will mar the details 
oft the coutest. 
GERMANY may have something to explain to this 


country as tothe reason Captain-General AUGUSTIN 
Was permitted to escape from Manila on the German 
cruiser Aafserin Augusta, when he should have 
‘mitted to remain and be taken by General 
ind Admiral DEWEY as a prisoner of war. 
ie doubt as to whether there was a breach 


been pe 
MERRITI 
There is son 

uternational obligations on the part of Germany ; 
und even if there was, there is not enough malice 


in it to make the oceasion of a serious difficulty. 
\t its best, and at its worst, it seems to illustrate a 


certain unfriendliness towards us on the part of 


German naval officers, which is strongly disavowed 


1) Emperor and the German press. The con- 

ict of the Germans at Manila seems to have been 
annoving because it was boorish and impolite, but 
all this may be easily removed by the German 


nation, and we trust 
have been given 


Emperor and the German 
kindly signs that 


German press sinee the signing of the 


certain 
foortha ame thre 
l are not misleading. 


THE se 
» to succeed Secretary Day is excellent. 


lection of Mr. JoHN Hay as Secretary of 
Mr. 
is, by long odds, the best equipped man in the 
n party for this position; he has not only 
had great experience, for an American, having 
served in France as Secretary of Legation and in 
the State Department before as Assistant Secretary, 
t. in addition, has a wide knowledge of public 
aud a wide acquaintance with public men 
on both sides of the water. Moreover, he is a man 
posst ssed of social graces, and one who can main- 
tain fittingly the dignity of the place. He is also, 
ve believe. a firm friend of England, and one who 


believes in the maintenance and in the increase of 
the present kindly relations between the United 
States and Great Britain, which are so full of prom- 
ise for the future. Mr. MCKINLEY is to be con- 


evatulated that Mr. Hay is willing to accept the 


position We understood, when he was made 
ambassador to England, that he stipulated that he 
should not be recalled as Mr. SHERMAN’S successor. 
\ithough nothing but good is te be said of Mr. 


[fav's appointment, we may be pardoned, in speak- 

ing of it. if we express regret at the loss of Secre- 

tarv Day 

ton an entirely unknown lawyer from a small 

Oiio city, has made a large place for himself in 
» plomatie history of the country 


This gentleman, who came to Wash- 


COLONEL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT has displayed 
tact and more political sagacity at the pres- 
isis than he has ever shown before, and we 
hope. for his sake and for the sake of the State, that 
nue to refuse to talk about himself and 


greater 


ent c 


he wili cout 
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his chances for the gubernatorial nomination, and 
to coufine himself to expressions of enthusiasm 
over the fighting qualities of hisregiment. If there 
is virtue enougl left in the Republican party of 
this State to make an impression upon the sordid 
soul or upon the fears of Mr. THomas C. PLaTrT, it 
is quite likely that Colonel ROOSEVELT’S nomina- 
tion will be forced upon the boss. We can assure 
Mr. PLattT that, whatever the result may be to 
him, Colonel RoOSEVELT’S nomination and election 
as Governor would be a great good to this com- 
monwealth and a great gain to the Republican 
party. Thousands of Democrats are willing to 
cast their votes for Colonel ROOSEVELT, and we do 
not know of any one else likely to receive the Re- 
publican nomination who will make so good a run 
as he will make. If Mr. PLATT nominates Gov- 
ernor BLACK or any one of his creatures, the issue 
between the Republican and Democratic parties 
will be of really very little importance, and the 
contest will once more be a question between evils 
-that is, between CROKER and PLaTT—and there- 
fore the war will have done no good to the polities 
of this State. 


Mr. CreciL RHODEs bids fair to come off as victor 
in the contest now going on in Cape Colony, where 
issues momentous forall South Africa are to be de- 
cided by the vote on September 4. Mr. RHODEs is 
the animating force behind the Progressives, whose 
programme, as might be anticipated, includes Brit- 
ish supremacy in South Africa, a repudiation of 
the independence of the Transvaal in the sphere of 
foreign relations, and a more liberal domestic pol- 
icy than has prevailed in the recent past. The 
anti-RHODES party is composed chiefly of the Afri- 
cander or the Dutch element at the Cape. <A por- 
tion of the Africander party formerly supported Mr. 
RHODES, but the reaction caused by the JAMIESON 
raid and England's hostility to the Transvaal drove 
them into opposition. 
them that they are intriguing with and receiving 
financial support from the Transvaal, and recently 
some admissions made by Africander leaders have 
weakened their influence with the electors. Charges 
and countercharges are freely made, and a great 
deal of bitterness has characterized the campaign. 
The latest reports go to show that the chances in 
favor of the Progressives have greatly increased. 
If they sueceed, Mr. RHOpEs will in all probability 
resume his former position as premier, and the 
consequences are sure to be far-reaching. He is a 
restless spirit, wholly dominated by one idea, and 
with immense force of will and power of resource 
devoted to its realization. 


It has been charged against 


It is always to be regretted when a battle takes 
place after peace has been declared or an armistice 
proclaimed between the interested parties. There 
was some fighting both in Cuba and Puerto Rico 
after the protocol was signed by the representa- 
tives of the Spanish and United States govern- 
ments, and life was Jost, but the most serious event 
was the bombardment and capture of Manila be- 
fore the news of peace had reached there. No 
one, of course, was to blame on either side; the 
news simply had not reached the military com- 
manders. The event, however, has given the ad- 
vocates of Philippine annexation a false argument. 
They now say that as Manila has been taken, and 
has not surrendered to be held pending negotia- 
tions for peace under the protocol, the city and 
bay belong to the United States, and if not kept 
must given up.” This is not only false rea- 
soning, but it is distinctly dishonest. The fact is 
that had been declared. The two 
countries were at peace. The battle and capture 
were a mistake due to the failure of the news of 
the peace to reach General MERRITT and Admiral 
Dewey. But if the United States should seek to 
take advantage of its own inability to prevent the 
continuance of military operations by its own com- 
manders, its conduct would be shystering, pure and 


be“ 


an armistice 


simple, and we are glad to believe that no one con- 
nected with the administration would connive at 
any such conduct. 


THE Constitution of the United States gives to 
President MCKINLEY the power to make treaties. 
This power of the President has been encroached 
upon unduly and wrongfully, and to the injury 
of the country, by the Senate, which has the 
power of ratification. We believe it to be the 
duty of the President to insist most firmly upon 
his right to negotiate and conclude treaties, and 
to insist, further, that the Senate shall confine 
itself to the task of ratification. Now, of all times, 
the country needs that the Executive shall main- 
tain not only the dignity but the power of his 
office, and shall, so far as he can, put the legis- 
lative branch of the government in its proper 
place. To ask the Senate, or responsible Senators, 
to preside at the negotiation of treaties is to en- 
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courage undue encroachment upon the Executive 
power. We are quite sure that a treaty negotiated 
by Mr. McKINLEY would be a much better treaty 
for this country in every way than any treaty that 
may be negotiated by members of the United States 
Senate. We have more faith in Mr. McKiniry’s 
judgment, in his tact, and in his purposes than 
we have in the judgment or the purposes of the 
Jingoes of the United States Senate. Mr. McKin 
LEY, of course, is riglit in leaving the negotiation 
of the treaty to commissioners, but we hope that 
he will appoint a commission which will represent 
him and his views. 
and signed the treaty, if the United States Senate 
wishes to take the responsibility of refusing to 
ratify it, let the onus be upon it. Congress has 
not played a very admirable part in this war. It 
robbed Mr. MCKINLEY at the beginning of it of a 
diplomatic victory—it forced a war upon the coun- 
try before the country was prepared—and the less 
it has to do with arranging the terms of peace, the 
better for all concerned. 
appoint Senator Davis on the commission, for va- 
rious reasons, but if member he 
should be counterbalanced by ex-Senator EpMuUNDs, 
or some one of the like opinions. Before all, it is 
necessary that the commission should represent 
Mr. McKINLEY, and should express his views 


And after he has negotiated 


It may be necessary to 


he is to be a 


THE question as to who is responsible for the 
conditions prevailing at Tampa and other camps 
and at Santiago by reason of which the troops suf 
fered from lack of food, while the sick 
them Jacked proper medical attendance and med 
ica] supplies, must not be allowed to rest. It is 
quite probable that a good many persons are more 


among 


or less responsible for failure to avail themselves 
of supplies that had been furnished by the heads 
of the various departments at Washington, and 
whoever has been guilty of negligence and inea- 
pacity should be severely dealt with. Medical offi- 
cers or quartermasters or commissaries sliould be 
held to answer for the cruel results of any remiss- 
ness or of any lack of intelligence and solicitude 
on their part. No one who has caused unneces- 
sary suffering to the soldiers can be pardoned; but 
whatever may be the result of an investigation, the 
great criminal in this case is Congress. It is due 
to its own incapacity, its own niggardliness, its 
own failure to realize the necessities of the mili- 
tary services, its own refusal to permit the building 
up of staff corps for capable and efficient action in 
an emergency, and to its own interference with 
such staff corps as we possess, to the successful 
efforts of its members in obtaining places in those 
corps for their favorites, that we owe the fact that 
our staff corps are not as efficient as they should be, 
even when we consider their size and the material 
with which Congress has supplied them. And 
Congress is the criminal for forcing the country 
into a war without having undertaken to make any 
adequate preparation for it. This criminal will 
not be revealed, of course, by a Congressional in- 
vestigation; and this being the case, it seems to be 
the duty of the press to point out clearly the fact 
that whatever the incompetency of which the ad- 
ministrative branches of the government may be 
guilty, it is Congress which, in the first place, has 
treated the army and the navy—but the army more 
than the navy—with indifference, with injustice, 
and with ignorant disregard of consequences, and, 
in the second place, it is Cougress which shouted 
itself and the country into a war long before we 
were ready for it. 


RESULTS OF THE WAR. 

E ip end of the war finds the country with 
some serious and complicated problems, and 
some teachings which, it is to be hoped, Congress 
will be sufficiently humble to take to heart. If, 
however, the present race of politicians do not rise 
to their task, which is not only onerous, but whic! 
also must compel some measure of self-renuncia 
tion and of confession, the people will eventually 
discover men worthier of the new task which con 
quest has imposed upon the nation. But it is 
with our new problems that we are now concern 
ed, and the lessons which the war offers for the 

politicians may be postponed for the time. 
President MCKINLEY has played his diplomatic 
part well and skilfully from the beginning to the 
end of this unhappy episode in the nation’s his 
tory. He did his utmost to prevent the war, and 
Congress robbed him of one of the most brilliant 
diplomatic victories ever won by an American 
statesman. And now when he resumes the work 
of negotiation after the victories of the army and 
the navy have been won, he is again displaying 
the qualities which gained success for him in the 
ante bellum diplomacy. Probably Secretary Day 


is entitled to a share of the credit for the expedi- 
tion with which the preliminary discussion with 
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the French ambassador was conducted, but the 
stamp of the President must be recognized here as 
in the earlier crisis, for the simple reason that the 
business methods of both occasions bear so strong 
a resemblance to each other, We wish that Mr. 
McKINLEY might have seen his way clear to a 
declaration against the folly of holding the Philip- 
pines. but it cannot be denied that delay and in- 
quiry into the resources of the islands, and as to 
the character of their people, will be likely to bring 
about the desired result without that exasperation 
of an aiready excited public mind which would-be 
likely to follow a strong antagonistic declaration 
by the Executive at present. 

The end of the war finds us with Cuba and 
Puerto Rico and all the islands that Spain has 
held in the Caribbean Sea for four hundred years 
in our possession, This old Middle-Age power, 
whose flag first floated over American territory, 
is at last and definitely driven out of the Western 
Hemisphere, and her successor is the young and 
lusty republic with which, for centuries, the bigot- 
ed old monarchy had lived on friendly terms. 
What will the new master do with its possessions? 
For all of them will remain its possessions for 
many years to come. Puerto Rico is to be ours 
without question, and we will be obliged to retain 
Cuba until, in the language of the resolution un- 
der which this war was begun, a stable govern- 
ment has been established by the people of the 
island. It is the intention of the administration 
to carry out this purpose of the resolution in its 
fullest and broadest significance. The people of 
Spain and of the United States have rights in Cuba 
which must be respected and guarded, and the 
Cuban insurgents, whatever may be said of them 
by their apologists, have not yet shown that 
they ought to be intrusted with the control of 
the island; that the property or the persons of 
those who were once their enemies, or of those 
who are likely to become their enemies, can be 
safely put within their power. How long it will 
take these islanders to prove not only that they can 
govern themselves, but that they can treat with 
justice and humanity those who, by reason of our 
victory over Spain, are now living under the pro- 
tection of the United States, is a question that 
time alone can answer. This we do know, that 
the United States cannot turn over its recent 
enemies to Cuban vengeance, and it cannot 
consent, either, to surrender rule to the Cu- 
bans until they have shown. themselves ready 
to make good laws and to administer them wise- 
ly, for not only have the Spanish a right to our 
thoughtfulness, but our own citizens whose in- 
terests are in Cuba have the right to demand that 
we shall be careful of them. We have turned out 
Spain, and the responsibility for the establishment 
of anew government that shall take the place of 
the old rests upon us. Barbarous and hard as was 
the rule of the old monarchy, we cannot permit its 
successor to be worse, or even so bad. The result 
must be that we shall continue to occupy Cuba 
under military rule for a long time to.come. Per- 
haps this occupation will endure for years. It is 
quite within-the- range of possibility that Cuba 
will remain a colony of the United States. We 
should regret this exceedingly. When the war 
began very few intelligent Americans wished to 
retain Cuba, and we doubt if the number of annex- 
ationists has been increased by the knowledge which 
the war has given us of the character of the Cuban 
insurgents, Congress was doubtless honest in re- 
solving against a war of aggrandizement, and 
doubtless also expected that the government of the 
island could be turned over to its people soon after 
the conclusion of the war. But events have de- 
termined somewhat otherwise, as the more clear- 
sighted foresaw would be the case. We are loaded 
down with an island that we did not want. We 
must hold it until a good government shall be es- 
tablished, or for all time. For many years we 
must maintain there a large military force, which 
ought probably to be part of our standing armies. 
This will add greatly to our taxes; but the duty 
must be met; and if we are finally forced to accept 
the island as a colony, we must provide for it a 
system of government much better and stronger 
than any method of administration that we now 
possess for ourselves. 

For’ the present we possess also the city and 
harbor of Manila, and we shall hold them with 
a military foree until the final government and 
control of the Philippines shall be determined 
by treaty. The settlement of this question is 
the most difficult task to be performed by the 
Peace Commissioners whom Mr. McKINLEY will 
appoint. From what we have said as go our 
duties in Cuba, whieh will apply in some de- 
gree to our task in Puerto Rico, and from what 
we know concerning our task in Hawaii, it would 
seem as though we had assumed sufficiently 
heavy obligations already, and that it would not 
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be the part of prudence to take on the additional 
burden of providing and carrying on the govern- 
ment of the savage Philippines. This, we are 
sure, is the opinion of the President, and likewise it 
is, we think, the belief of the administration that 
the inquiries as to population, resources, commerce, 
harbor facilities, ete., which Admiral Dewey and 
others have been instructed to make, will convince 
the country, after the shouting has ceased, that the 
Philippines are not worth while,and that even if 
we were an old colonial power, these islands would 
not be to our advantage. 

As to all tropical colonies and their value to this 
country, we refer our readers to the admirable letter 
of our London correspondent, Mr, ARNOLD WHITE, 
who discusses Great Britain and her colonists on 
another page. No true-and intelligent friend of 
America here or on the other side of the Atlantic 
wants us to imitate Great Britain’s failures, or to 
follow in the pathway of blind Continental Eu- 
rope, whose rulers are not enlightened even by the 
fate which has at last overtaken Spain. The Eng 
lishmen who are urging us to take the Philippines 
are moved by a desire to have us at hand to help 
them in their possible war with Russia. 


THE DEMOCRATS IN NEW YORK. 

THAT ex-Governor and ex-Senator HILL should 
have become the champion of the respectable and 
conservative part of the Democratic party of New 
York is perhaps the strangest fact in the political 
situation of the State. It is one of the strangest of 
political transmutations. Times have changed 
since Governor HILL was standing by MAYNARD 
and urging his appointment to a judicial position 
as a reward for a piece of party service which the 
people of the State condemned by an almost un- 
precedented majority when the moral quality of it 
became an issue in an election. It is almost as 
strange to reflect that the ex-Governor and ex 
Senator should have acquired his new position by 
the simple process of sulking in his tent. For the 
change is due to the fact that, after having op- 
posed with vigor the more crazy planks in the na- 
tional platform, he sat still and held his tongue 
and his pen during the ensuing campaign. 

Mr. HILw’s rival for the boss-ship of the party 
in the State is Mr. RicHARD CROKER, who stands, 
of course, upon a much lower plane than that of a 
merely scheming and unscrupulous and ambitious 
politician. Mr, CROKER is in polities for the sole pur- 
pose of looting the city of New York by various modes 
of blackmail, and especially by the sale of indul- 
gences to commit crime. There is, indeed, no rea- 
son why the Tammany boss should trouble himself 
at all about the politics of the State,except to make 
secure his opportunity for the exploitation of the 
city. He cares no more than he knows about tle 
interests or the sentiments of ‘‘up the State,” ex- 
cept as they may affect his hold upon the criminal 
classes of the city, including all those who are 
willing to pay money in order to be allowed to 
violate the law. No boss of Tammany has thus 
far attained the eminence of a party boss in the 
State. When JoHn KELLY, flown with insolence, 
attempted the larger rdle, his collapse was imme- 
diate and inglorious. There is no reason to expect 
a better fate for his successor. 

It is plain that Mr. HILL is much better qualified 
than Mr. CRoKER to lead an effective eampaign 
upon State issues—that is the campaign which it is 
to the interest of the Democrats to make. They 
cannot make a campaign upon national issues, for 
the reason that they have no such issues. The one 
distinctive point of party policy made in their last 
national platform is the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver at sixteen to one, and nobody but a luna- 
tic would presume to put that issue forward in a 
State election in New York. On the other hand, 
the Republicans have provided the Democrats with 
a State issue of the most desirable kind. They 
stand before the people arraigned and in effect 
convicted of having at least wasted millions upon 
a scheme, for the improvement of the canals which 
is worthless without the expenditure of many more 
millions. and of having concealed from the people 
the necessity of this additional expenditure. But 
the appearance of Mr. CROKER as the leader of a 
‘ampaign against the waste or peculation of money, 
either public or private, would be quite too absurd, 

In any case, the issue is a germane and legit- 
imate issue, and the Republicans are distinctly 
upon the wrong side of it. The party interest of 
the Republicans is to shift the issue to national 
politics, and to try to carry the election by an ap- 
peal to the successful conduct of the war. That 
can be done only by nominating a Republican 
with a brilliant ** war record,” if any such be avail- 
able. One such and only one such there is avail- 
able. THEODORE ROOSEVELT would undoubtedly 
make the voters forget, while he was a candidate, 
about the ‘canal steal,” while he would undoubt- 
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edly himself remember it to some purpose after le 
became Governor, It would be obviously ‘* good 
politics’ in the party sense for the Republicans to 
nominate him, but it might be very bad for the 
personal interests of some Republican politicians. 


THE NEW VICEROY OF INDIA. 

THE appoipvtment of the Hon, GEORGE NATHAN 
IKL CURZON to the Viceroyalty of India at a time 
when the great dependency is passing through a 
crisis almost as severe as and considerably more 
complicated than the rebellion of ‘57, is about as 
interesting a leap in the dark as DisRAELI's choice 
of Lord Lytton for the same office. Mr. Curzon 
is chiefly known for his omniscience. He has 
been everywhere and seen everything, knows all 
the men and reads all the books, has written most 
of them and abstracted the rest—to quote the criti 
cism of a fellow-member who was intensely an- 
noyed by Mr. CuRZON's superior airs. That may 
or may not have been a little too harsli, but it, is 
doing the late Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
no injustice to say that the outside world so far 
has seen in him only a very clever young man, 
whose passion for statesmanship and kuowledge 
of Eastern affairs have yet to bear visible fruit. 
His appointment must be taken largely on trust. 

Foremost among the questions which the war, 
famine, and pestilence of the last two years have 
brought to the front is what has come to be known 
as the Forward Policy, and with it are bound up 
the state of Indian finances and the overwhelming 
authority of the military men. Nature has pro 
vided the northwestern frontier of India with a 
wide and desolate barrier of mountain land, inhiab 
ited by tribes to whom independence, varied with 
a little internecine fighting, is everything. The 
old English policy was to stay on the hither side 
of this barrier, and as much as possible leave the 
tribes to themselves. If the Afridis or the Moh- 
mands or the Swatis attacked a British outpost, a 
force was sent into their territory,a wholesome 
chastisement followed, and the troops returned to 
their old quarters, Noatlempt was made to bring 
the insurgents under British authority or meddle 
with their independence. They were simply con- 
quered and fined, and taught to remember who 
were the rulers of India. The policy was not daz- 
zling or brilliantly aggressive; but it was cheap, 
which meant much, and it was just, which meant 
more. It was an open and understood arrange- 
ment on both sides. 

This safe and quietly progressive policy, the 
work of the civil administrators of the Punjab, has 
been done away with by the political generals at 
Simla, who know next to nothing of frontier gov 
ernment, and cannot bear the idea of retreating 
from a conquered territory. Their plan now is to 
establish outposts in this mountain wilderness, 
drive military roads through the rebellious dis- 
tricts, and ‘‘ overawe the tribes” by a permanent 
display of force. The Liberal government pledged 
itself in 1894 to retire from Chitral. The Consery- 
atives were no sooner in office than they allowed 
themselves to be dictated to by the military faction 
in Simla, and ordered the retention of Chitral. 
Naturally, as all the civil-service experts had fore- 
told, the natives could not reconcile the constaut 
presence of a British garrison with: the indepen- 
cenee which had been formally guaranteed to 
them, The revolts all along the frontier last year 
were not due to tlhe Amir of Afghanistan, nor to 
the Sultan's successes over Greece, nor to a revival 
of Islamism, nor to the preachings of a mad mulla, 
but simply to Great Britain's act of bad faith in 
garrisoning a district from which she had promised 
to retire. . 

The first thing that is expected of the new Vice- 
roy is the abandonment of the forward policy. 
Mr. CURZON isan Imperialist through and through, 
but some of his speeches during the height of the 
Afridi campaign showed that he understood and 
regretted the real cause of the uprising. Whether 
he will have the courage to resist the pressure of 
military opinion, and put his trust in the civil ser 
vants, whose life-work is frontier administration, is 
more dubious. There is nothing in the forward 
policy but a love of military aggrandizement, Lt 
facilitates rather than guards against an invasion 
from the north; it converts indifferent tribesmen 
into active enemies; and it is ruimously costly. 
Already India is taxed to a point where any fur- 
ther imposition might easily provoke an insurrec- 
tion. The unusual expenses of the last two years 
have left her with a heavy deficit, and comparative 
peace on the border—there is never an actual peace 
—is necessary to save her from bankruptcy. <Ac- 
cording to the belief of some of the best judges in 
England, the subordination of the military party 
is essential to India’s salvation, and Mr. Curzon's 
Viceroyalty is likely to be decisive one way or the 
other. 
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GENERAL WHEELER AND CULONEL ROOSEVELT RIDING INTO CAMP. MAJOR-GENERAL YOUNG, COMMANDING CAMP WIKOFF., 


General Wheeler on Right 





HE 3p CAVALRY MARCHING TO THE DETENTION CAMP. 
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TUE 9ru CAVALRY ON GUARD AT THE QUARANTINE LINE. CAPTAIN HIGGINS OF THE i51tu (PENN.) SIGNAL CORPS. 
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ON THE WAY TO CAMP. A SCENE IN CAMP—WATERING MULES WHILE DRAWING SUPPLY-WAGONS. 


SCENES AT CAMP WIKOFF, MONTAUK POINT, LONG ISLAND. 
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Relieving Guard , 3a Covaley 
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SCENES AT CAMP WIKOFF, MONTAUK POINT, LONG ISLAND.—Drawn sy Max F. KLeprer 
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Wise heads are still wagging over the report from Vi- 









1 of the discos by Professor Lilienfeld, of a meth- 

ot of lucing albumen from the products of coal-tar. 
| vemists tell us that albumen is the indispensable 
er it nimi? food that makes us eat it; so the 

ion s been drawn that if we can get our albu- 


men from coal-tar, we will not have to eat meat. That 
leduction is better adapted to make attractive 


es ton cable despatch than to carry conviction to 
soul.of a hungry man, so there was hardly need of the 
varning whieh has followed the original news, that while 
'y. Lilienfeld bas doubtless made a valuable chemical dis 
the usefulness of artificial albumen as food is still 
, , mM ed 

The investigation of thi iv promises to make more 
roulle to induce harder fighting than the war itself 
The des i earnest that every one who did any 
thing that was wrong or omitted to do anything that 
should have been done shall be caught and punished. — It 
Inakes a serious prospect, and any citizen who finds that 
ication nes opportunely for him to abstain from 
reading the newspapers for amonth after peace is de- 
( 1 will tless miss much reading that would tend 
vike his sp grieve, It seems possible that there 
meiy overmuch enthusiasm about fixing blame on in- 
dividuals. There may be some individuals who need to 
ove) ed, but the average citizen will feel that the 
! we of investigation and the great warrant for 
vy in all that concerns our war-making is the correce- 
the system, and the improvement of our methods 
ul dministration, so that when we have another 

»comluct we may do it in a workmanlike manner. 
The rep which seems not at this writing to have 


en snecessfully contradicted, that a member of General 
Merritt's staff has 


become engaged to be marricd to a 

t] ilu princess, brings with it premonitions of the 
el sensations that may be in store for American 
society as a result of the enlargement of our boundaries. 
General Merritt aud his staff made only a short stay at 
iI Iniu If one engagement las resulted from that 
¢ visit, what are we to look for as the result of a 

! ! ted ¢ x perience of the society of Manila? Some very 
bstinate bachelors went with General Merritt; but it is 


thing to be an obstinate bachelor in the United States, 
ind another and possibly a more difficult thing to be 
lip For one thing, we are told that it 
so little to live in Manila that even the poorest 
American officer might safely permit his thoughts to turn 
toward domestication, And then the Philippine ladies 
have some extraordinary special recommendations. They 
don’t wear stockings or bonnets, and they glory more in 
their,air than in their clothes. It is true each of them 
wants a pino-cloth gown, and pino cloth is dear; but there 
is not very much toa Philippine Iady’s gown, and as the 
f ange much in the Philippines, a best 
vown lusts very much longer there than here. 

Whether there are native princesses in the Philippines, 
then quality and circumstances, does not 
appear, but doubtless we shall know when General Mer 
ritt’s staff gets back 





ishions do not 


‘and what are 
In view of the probability that Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
Shamrock will be the next yacht to sail for the America’s 
cup, it is expedient that we make Sir Thomas’s acquaint- 
ind try to discern What manner of man he is. The 
nnouneement came by cable, almost simultaneously with 
he news ofthe prospect of a challenge, that he had given 
tL hundred thousand pounds to a Princess-of-Wales fund 
to provide cheap meals for London working-men. We 
may infer from that that he has money to spare and is 
not averse to spending it, provided the occasion appeals 
to him 

Ife isan Trishman by derivation, though born in Glas- 

rw, Scotland. He laid the foundation of his fortune by 
sling Irish bacon to the Seoteh. When Irish bacon 
ceased to be procurable in quantities big enough to sup 
ply the markets he found for it, he fell back on Chicago, 
where he has long had large interests in the pork-packing 
indusiry. His fortune is said to have been very greatly 
swelled by investments in Ceylon, where, after the coffee 
bug had destroyed the coffee plantations, he bought a 

nber of estates that came into the market and planted 
them with tea. It was an experiment, and turned out to 
be successful and very profitable. 

Besides being rich, shrewd, and benevolent, Sir Thomas 
is credited with being a very lively sportsman, who will 
make the best race that British wits and British money 
can provide for, and will prove in all respects a good and 


reasonable mau to sail against. 


The promotion of Ambassador Hay to succeed Judge 
Day as Seeretary of State calls attention once more to 


the untsual proportion of plums in Colonel Hay’s cake. 
N « questions that the new Secretary is an able and 
deserving person, or that he has shown himself equal to 
difficult jobs of great variety and importance. If there is 
man in the country who is handy with his intellectuals, 
Colonel Hay is that person; but he has been a lucky man, 
too, One vets the impression, from running over the facts 


{ 


of his career, that he has managed, in a very unusual de- 

ce, to combine a pleasing maximum of achievement and 
distinction with a minimum of disagreeable drudgery. 
Of course there has been drudgery, but it seems to have 
been nearly all either pleasant or done under exceeding 
stirring and interesting conditions 

ile was born in Indiana in 1838—a time when the Mid 
die West was in a particularly likely state to grow up 
vith. His father was a physician, and in due time sent 
him to Brown University, where he was graduated in 

] 


1858. His grandfather lived, or had lived, in Springfield, 
IIlinois. He went there to study law, and in 1859 became 
i student in the office of Abraham Lincoln. If there was 
n instructive place in the country about that time it was 
Jui ) sla office Mr Tay learned polities the re, and 
vhen Lincoln went to Washington his law clerk went 
with him. For the next tive years Mr. Hay undoubtedly 
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worked hard. In the course of the war he got a little mil- 
itary experience, and earned his title of Colonel. After 
Lincoln's death he spent two years in Paris as secretary 
of legation, and then several years in Madrid in the same 
capacity, one fruit of which was Castilian Days, which 
still ranks as a good book. In 1868 he became chargé 
d'affaires at Vienna, and two years later came home and 
joined the staff of the New York Tribune. In 1879 he 
became Assistant Secretary of State under Mr, Evarts, and 
when the Hayes administration went out he went back to 
the Tribune. which he edited, in the absence of Mr. Reid, 
during the critical period of the quarrel between Garfield 
and Conkling. Editing a New York newspaper in those 
days was a different job from what it is now, and was 
done somewhat less with the nose than of late years and 
somewhat more with the other faculties. Colonel Hay 
edited the Tribune to the satisfaction of Mr. Reid. 
Meanwhile Colonel Hay had married the daughter of 
Mr. Stone of Cleveland, a rich and discerning man, who 
had so many uses for an able son-in-law that, in 1881, 
Colonel Hay stopped newspapering in New: York and 
went to live in Cleveland. It is suspected that while 
there he wrote the successful novel The Bread-winners, 
but that has never been proved. Mr. Stone died and left 
him his executor, with very large business interests to 
look after. Colonel Hay looked after them, and built a 
notable house in Washington, where he spent his winters, 
There he and Mr. Nicolay wrote their Life ef Lincoln. 
What Colonel Hay busied himself about between the com- 
pletion of that Jabor and his appointment to London is 
not all clear, but some of his time seems to have been 
profitably spent in helping to bring about the nomination 
and election of Major McKinley. He has been a success- 
ful Ambassador to England, and will doubtless make an 
efficient Seeretary of State, though it may seem to him 
rather a hardship to be promoted from the most agreeable 
place in the President's gift to one that promises for some 
time to come to be exceptionally laborious and difficult, 


In the New York //erald of August 15 was a report of 
some of the impressions and conclusions that have resulted 
from the protracted experiences of Dr. Richard Hodgson, 
of the Society of Psychical Research in England, with Mrs. 
Piper, the famous medium of Arlington, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Piper has been much talked about, and more or less 
written about, and is known as a medium through whom 
very wonderful and perplexing things are done. Dr. 
Hodgson’s record of such of her exploits and experiences 
as have come under his observation is reported to have 
been turned over to the Psychical Research Society, and is 
stated to be very curious and engaging reading. The de 
parted person who for the last five years has appeared to 
communicate through Mrs. Piper with persons in this 
world is described in the Herald as “G. P., a young lit- 
erary man, who met his death accidentally in New York 
in 1892.” This *G. P.,” who seems easily identified as 
George Pellew, was a friend of Dr. Hodgson, and had 
discussed psychical matters with him. Though not be- 
lieving in a future life, he had shown interest in that 
probiem, and had volunteered to assure Dr. Hodgson that 
if he should die in time he would make every effort to 
communicate with him through Mrs. Piper. Before ‘*G. 
P.’s” death Mrs. Piper’s familiar spirit was one Dr. Pen- 
nuit, who gave himself out as a French physician. This 
person was ousted by ‘'G. P.,” who seems now to have 
monopolized the medium’s facilities for communication. 

Dr. Hodgson complains that he cannot report and pub- 
lish some of the most convincing of the phenomena that 
came to his notice, because the communications made had 
to do with such very private personal affairs. His con- 
clusion, so far as he has gone, seems to be that there is no 
hypothesis that would account for what he has observed 
which would not be more preposterous and incredible 
than the theory that he has had communication with the 
spirit of a departed person. At present, therefore, he ad- 
mits a belief in spiritism. Professor William James, of 
Harvard, lias been a careful observer of Mrs. Piper, and 
he agrees absolutely with Dr. Hodgson that, whatever 
other explanation may be made of her performances, the 
theory of fraud is not to be entertained. Mrs. Piper has 
been under notice by skilled and distrustful scientific ob- 
servers for fifteen years. Dr. Hodgson’s report alone 
covers nearly five hundred instances of phenomena in 
which she was concerned. 


Rear-Admiral William A. Kirkland, who died at the 
Mare Island Navy Yard in San Francisco, was born in 
North Carolina in 1836, and began his long service in the 
navy when he was fourteen years old. He became passed- 
midshipman in 1856, and was commissioned lieutenant in 
1858. During most of the civil war he was stationed 
away from home, with the Brazil Squadron until 1862, 
and at the China station and in the East Indies until 1864, 
but he was ordered back in time to take part in the cap- 
ture of Mobile in 1864. In later years he was in command 
of the Brooklyn Navy Yard (1885), was supervisor of New 
York Harbor (1889), and was commandant of the League 
Island Navy Yard at Philadelphia. He was commissiond 
commodore in 1893, rear-admiral in 1894, and commanded 
the European station for more than a year, until Novem- 
ber, 1895. In July, 1896, he was put in command of the 
navy-yard at San Francisco, and though he was retired 
last July, the intention was that he should retain his com- 
mand until the end of the war with Spain. He died from 
the effect of a surgical operation. He was reprimanded 
by Secretary Herbert for sending a letter of congratula 
tion to President Faure on his election as President of 
France, but le held that the letter was a personal one which 
grew out of his acquaintance with M. Faure. Some com- 
ments he made in a newspaper interview on the American 
missionaries in Syria brought him @ good deal of hostile 
criticism; but his naval record was good, and he was re- 
garded as a highly efficient officer. 


It is rumored that the court martial which tried Cap- 
tain Oberlin M. Carter found him guilty of defrauding 
the government, and sentenced him to be dismissed from 
the army, to be imprisoned for not less than ten or more 
than twenty years, and to suffer further penalties and 
disgrace. It will be remembered that Captain Carter's 
trial began some months before the war with Spain broke 
out, and that the findings of the court have long been in 
the hands of the Secretary of War. ‘The sentence, what- 
ever it may be, has not yet been approved, and how much 
of it will take effect remains to be seen. If the report 
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about it is true, it is exceedingly severe. But Captain 
Carter’s offence, if he was guilty, as charged, was not only 
exceedingly grave, but extremely unusual. Dishonesty 
in engineer officers who have charge of public works is 
almost unknown, and it has been stated, though perhaps 
not correctly, that Captain Carter’s case is the first of 
its kind on record. 


In the absence of Admiral Dewey, Admiral Cervera 
seems to be the favorite naval hero of the hour. The re- 
turn of the flect that sunk his ships—which at this writing 
is still in prospect—will doubtless be the occasion of new 
demonstrations which may overshadow those that have 
attended him, but undoubtedly he has had all the polite 
attention he cared for, and perhaps somewhat more than 
was absolutely consistent with entire politeness or with 
his personal comfort. His progress to Portsmouth and 
back was, all things considered, altogether unparalleled 
in the emotions that characterized it, and indeed the eood 
will and immense interest the kind admiral excited exme 
finally to be somewhat amusing. At Portsmouth. the news 
papers say, he kissed a baby. Nothing but his return to 
Spain before our fall elections can insure him against be- 
ing sent to Congress. 


Friends of the government: boast that the gum now 
used on Uncle Sam’s adhesive stamps is of a much better 
quality than formerly, and that stamps no longer stick 
together in damp weather. This last assertion is to be 
taken with allowances, but persons who have carried 
stamps to the sea-shore, and exposed them to fogs and 
dampness, report that they have continued usable most 
of the time, and that it is not as necessary as for 
merly to take special precautions with them. ‘Time was 
when summer boarders at the sea-shore kept their postage 
stamps overnight in a cup of water, as some persons keep 
their teeth, It is not necessary to do so now, and Uncle 
Sum himself reports a great saving of trouble and ex 
peuse because his own supplies of postage-stamps in sheets 
do not stick together in storage. There is still some 
grumbling about the taste of the gum, but much of that 
is due to force of habit. The government mucilage is 
not intended to be edible, and the back of the stamps 
ought not to taste so good as to be a temptation to chil 
dren. Most persons tan lick three or four contemporary 
stamps without discomfort. For more squeamish per 
sons there might be a profit in stamps with sugar-coated 
backs, but that may safely be left to private enterprise. 
There is no foundation at all for the libellous statement 
sometimes heard that the present government gum has in 
toxicating properties and undermines the habits of stamp 
clerks. It can be used with entire safety so far as is rea 
sonably necessary. 


The growth of suburban trolley lines promises to affect 
the habits of the American people about as much as the 
invention of the bicycle. At first the trolley merely super- 
seded the horse as a means of hauling street cars in the 
cities, but it long ago passed that use and sped far beyond 
the boundaries of cities, until now, from being a mere 
means of necessary transportation it has come to do an im- 
mense business in carrying folks who ride for pleasure. A 
few years ago driving on country rouds was a luxury re- 
served for persons who had horses or could hire them. 
Then the bicyclists claimed their share of the country and 
every where made their claim good. Now all over the land 
the trolley makes long country rides possible to thousands 
of persons who are too young, or too old, or too infirm or 
lazy to ride bicycles, and too poor or too timid to drive 
horses. Trolleying through a pretty country in good wea- 
ther is an admirable amusement. It is cool, clean, safe, 
and refreshing. We are told that its effect is observable, 
in many places, in the improved health of city babies, 
whose mothers are able to carry them now on long rides, 
where they get good air and coo) off. Trolleying is a 
standard summer resource in Washington,where it affords 
the easiest means of keeping cool. It is a recognized re- 
source in New York, and, apparently, everywhere else. Be- 
tween Boston and Mount Desert, slong the New England 
coast, With its remarkable succession of summer hotels, 
there is vow almost a continuous line of trolley railroads. 
They run from village to village,and from port to port, 
and wherever the seafaring pleasure-seeker goes ashore he 
finds summer boarders trolleying in shoals up and down 
the country, and getting the most for their money that 
summer boarders ever got. A great institution is the 
trolley-car, It beats the livery horse out of sight, and is 
the worthy fellow of the bicycle. 


The boys and girls in various parts of the country wiio 
have interested themselves in various schemes to raise 
money to build a battle-ship may easily find some outlet 
for their energy which is better suited to their tender 
years, and the accomplishment of which is less absurdly 
disproportionate to their strength. Two Cincinnati boys, 
Willy Good and Harry Price, are reported to be travel 
ling about from city to city, raising money among the 
school -children to build a ship to replace the Maine. 
They went to Washington and called on the President, 
who, instead of giving them true fatherly advice, ex 
pressed great interest in their plan and gave them a letter 
of recommendation. It was reported a fortnight ago that 
they had already raised $35,000. Nevertheless, Willy and 
Harry would do well to return to Cincinnati and to pri 
vate life, and Jet Uncle Sam build his ships with his own 
money. His need of a new ship is not violently pressing 
just at the present moment, and he has several good ones 
a-making and will soon start some more. ; 

Miss Mary Mears, of Chicago, is also reported to | 
fired with the ambition to raise money for a new battle 
ship among American girls; she does not want the girls to 
be outdone by the boys. In evidence of her capacity, it is 
recorded by a contemporary newspaper that she is « 
pianist of considerable skill, and teaches a Bible-class of 
young men. None the less, building battle-ships is too 
big a task for her, and unsuitable in other particulars 
She would do better to stick to her Bible-class, and teach 
her boys that fighting is usually inexpedient and not in 
frequently wrong. 

So also of the unknown person who has started an end 
less chain that carries dimes for a battle ship to Secretary 
Long. That isa bad plan, too, and bothers the Secretary, 
who won't receive the dimes, and don’t know what to do 
with them. 


E. S. MartTIN. 
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LONDON. 
August 6, 1898 


Tue recent Parliamentary discussion on the question 
of British influence in the Yang-tse Valley has touched 
only the surface of the question. The subject of us- 
tional extension or expansion is one that affects in differ- 
ent ways, but at the sume time, the future of the Anglo- 
Saxon race on both sides of the Atlantic. The proposals 
of American statesmen with regard to the Philippines af- 
fect Great Britain in much the same way as the latter's 
treatment of the question of the *‘open door” in China 
affects the United States. It is worth while to explore 
the question of British expansion more thoroughly than 
is possible in a debate in the House of Commons, where 
the interests of political parties are apt to supersede con- 
siderations of national welfare. There are seven reasons 
which have induced Great Britain and other nations in 
former times to embark on the policy of extension. Four 
of these causes have now ceased to operate in the British 
Empire. The first cause of extension was the foundation 
of colonies as penal settlements. New South Wales, Norfolk 
Island, and Tasmania were originally intended expressly 
as penal settlements, and they were used as Siberia and 
New Caledonia are now used by Russia and France re- 
spectively. In former years the West Indies were sup- 
plied with labor from convict sources. Neither England 
nor America now requires penal colonies; but the fact of 
France continuing to transport convicts to French islands 
in the Pacific is a present and future source of trouble 
between the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon races. 


The second object has been the foundation of colonies 
as an outlet for political or religious exiles. To this 
cause was due the foundation of Maryland by the Roman 
Catholics and the New England States by the Puritans. 
This cause has practically ceased to operate in Britain, 
except in the case of Irishmen, who avoid, however, for 
the most part, emigration to the British colonies. 


The third object was the formation of military garri- 
sons. This was the idea with which most of the Roman 
colonies were founded; and it is also operative in main- 
taining a way of communication—that is, coaling-stations 
—between London and the extremities of the empire. 
Gibraltar and Aden are examples of military garrisons 
which are maintained solely to keep up the nervous sys- 
tem of the empire. Gibraltar and Aden, therefore, really 
depend not upon their own intrinsic value, but on British 
rule and British interests in India, Australia, and China. 


The fourth and commonest cause of extension has been 
to feed the mother-country with tribute, exclusive trade, 
or direct revenue. Such tribute was collected by Athens 
and Persia in olden times, and by Spain and Portugal up 
to the present year. Since 1776 England has learned that 
not ascendency but equality is the only means of maintain- 
ing the integrity of the empire. ‘To sum up, the Anglo- 
Saxon race does not require to use colonies as penal set- 
tlements,does not collect tribute from them, does not value 
them as outlets for a discontented population, while, so 
far as England is concerned, the naval and military chain 
of communications is pretty well established,and requires 
no substantial additions. So much for the obsolete rea- 
sons for colonization, which operate no longer either in 
England or America. 


The positive value of extension is to be divided under 
three heads: first, increase of trade; second, a healthy 
outlet for surplus population; third, because the union 
between the English who live in England and those who 
live in the colonies gives to every subject of the Queen a 
better position in the world than he would have as the 
inhabitant of a little, an independent, but an isolated 
state. That these advantages are real is shown by the 
fact that the British Empire, outside the United Kingdom, 
takes more than one-third of the goods manufactured in 
these islands for exportation. Secondly, man for man, 
even under the operation of free trade, the inhabitants of 
Britain beyond the seas consume an amount of British 
manufactures out of all proportion to the consumption of 
foreigners. Thirdly, the markets in important outlying 
parts of the British Empire are rapidly increasing, while 
alien markets are as rapidly diminishing. Fourthly, since 
protection seems to be the rule of all the large states, the 
advantage to Brituin of trade with the colonies, on such 
lines as those laid down by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the case 
of Canada, is likely to be of great value in the future. 


This rapid glance at the British colonial position may 
enable Americans to judge for themselves how far the 
policy of extension meets their own national wants. If 
America requires no penal settlements, exiles no religious 
or political refugees, does not hanker after military garri- 
sons in isolated posts, and rejects the idea of collecting 
tribute from newly acquired possessions, the only reasons 
for the formation of American colonies are for an outlet 
for a surplus population, to enhance the position already 
occupied in the world by the United States, or to increase 
American trade. Every one knows that India and Egypt 
do not add to the’strength of Britain. It is true that Lord 
Beaconsfield sent Indian troops to Malta, and Sikh regi- 
ments have repeatedly been sent to the Soudan or to 
Uganda, But India can never be denuded of troops, the 
garrison of 289,238 officers and men being barely sufficient 
to maintain the British Raj. Furthermore, the Indian Em- 
pire constantly entails upon Britain great anxiety in the 
field of foreign politics. Our difficulties with Russia are 
all traceable to our position in India. Whatever power 
holds India must either hold its own in Egypt, Persia, or 
China, or submit to a process of gradual but certain ex- 
tinction, 


Apart, therefore, from the glory, prestige, or reputation 
derived from mere territorial possession, the advantage 
which we get from the ownership of India is purely com- 
mercial, Heavy though the burden be, expulsion from 
India, or its abandonment, would mean the death-knell of 
the British Empire. A fatal blow to the purchasing power 
of India would be struck in the desperate conflict which 
would rage before we were defeated. Anarchy on acolos- 
sal scale would follow the retirement of Britain from India 
und Egypt. The material prosperity of the two countries 
would disappear. No bad times ever known in England 
would be even a pale reflection of what would ensue in 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Midlands. Whole coun- 
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ties would be utterly ruined. The material importance 
of our connection with India necessitates instant readiness 
for war, enormous and increasing expenditure on arma- 
ments. The expenditure throughout the British Empire 
during the current year for naval and military forces alone 
is little short of $350,000,000. ‘This expenditure is neces- 
sary, and, enormous though it be, is scarcely felt. It is 
the premium of insurance paid upon the trade which is 
essential to our existence, owing to our dependence on 
regions outside the British Isles. 


The truth of the matter is that the idea of expansion is 
rarely thought out; certainly not in Great Britain. So 
long as the temperate places on the earth’s surface were 
unoccupied there could be no question as to the wisdom 
of their settlement by people of the English-speaking race, 
but the old bad system of British colonization was an ir- 
rational jumble of two conflicting ideas. Before America 
became « nation the old colonial system claimed to rule 
the colonists because they were Englishmen and_ bro- 
thers, yet sought to rule them as if they were subjugated 
Indians—that is, as Germany and France rule their colo- 
nies to-day. While therefore it treated them as an inferior 
or a conquered people, it gave them so much liberty that 
they could easily rebel. This hybrid conception of colo- 
nial empire was responsible for England’s delay in break- 
ing off from the Spanish or Venetian conception of the 
true functions of a dependency. No one ever thought of 
inquiring whether Middlesex or Aberdeenshire rendered 
any sufficient return for the money laid out upon them, 
and until Canada, Australia, and the Cape became to us 
as Kent and Cornwall, no real tie united the various and 
widely separated parts of the British Empire. 


In other words, the British Empire to-day is, spite of ap- 
pearances, not merely held together by considerations of 
profit and loss, but by a bond analogous to that which 
unites the members of a family. To speak, therefore, of 
the ‘colonial possessions” of England is a misnomer. 
England has no colonies. She has not a square mile of 
territory in any temperate climate in the world to which 
she can send, as of right, her surplus population, It is 
because Spain has treated Cuba and Puerto Rico as posses- 
sions that she is losing them. In no sense can one Eng- 
lish-speaking population be spoken of as the possession of 
another population of the same race. Some of the coloni- 
al premiers who were in England last year for the Queen’s 
Jubilee were by ur > means reticent in expressing their dis 
like for the terms *‘ colony” and ** colonist.” Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier claimed ** nationhood ” for Canada, and in so doing 
advanced the cause of imperial federation. The word 
‘colony ” or *: colonial possession ” is inapplicable to the 
daughter states of Britain, because at the bottom of it is 
the idea that a colony is an estate which has to be worked 
for the benefit of the mother-country, Since all the colo- 
nies of Spain were, in a certain sense, conquered depend- 
encies, it is evident how the barbaric principle pervaded 
her colonial system, and how it lurked there, poisoning 
the happiness of men, until it died a violent death at the 
hand of President McKinley and his government. 


Properly speaking, and certainly if we exclude India, 
the British Empire is not an empire at all. It is merely 
a nation so widely dispersed that before the age of the 
three-cylinder engine and cheap telegraphy the bonds of 
language, race, common law, and religious faith were 
practically cut by sheer distance. As soon as the obstacle 
of distance began to disappear by the advance of science, 
political union over vast areas began to be possible; and 
as Greater Britain has had eighty years’ start over the 
Latins,.the Teutons, and the Slavs, the British nation is 
not only a reality, but.a far more robust reality than the 
congiomeration of Slavs, ‘Turkomans, Poles, Germans, 
Finus, Armenians, Grecks, Buddhists, Mussulmans, Cath- 
olics, and-Protestants which goes by the name of Russia. 


If. what.is written above is correctly stated, it follows 
that the -British. Empire outside the British Islands con- 
sists of two parts: the one, the temperate regions, in- 
habited by English-speakers, which add both to the politi- 
cal strength and the material wealth of the nation; and 
the other, the tropica] regions, which are a source of 
political weakness, and involve enormous outiay, but 
contribute to the wage fund, indispensable to a manu fae- 
turing nation dependent: for food and necessaries grown 
in other lands. Since the destiny of the bulk of the tem- 
perate regions of the earth's surface has been in the hands 
of English-speaking people for a century or more, it is 
interesting to note that the future government of tropical 
or sub-tropical regions of the earth seems likely to fall 
into the same system of control. As Mr. Benjamin Kidd 
has pointed out in a remarkable contribution to the 
Londou Times, on the subject of the ‘‘ Control of the 
Tropics,” we are living in a period of new and higher 
standards of national duty in our relations to the tropics. 
If the United States pursues the path of extension, it 
seems likely that American experience of tropical control 
will be identical with that of this country. That experi- 
ence may be briefly summed up as necessitating the cre- 
ation of a high-minded, unselfish, incorruptible, and con- 
tinuous civil service for the administration of the affairs 
of people of a different and lower race than that of their 
masters. Expansion, furthermore, involves anxious re- 
sponsibilities in foreign politics; collision with ambitious 
powers; the adoption of the European principle of mili- 
tarism; a standing army; a powerful navy; continual 
temptation to the policy of adventure, and the tendency 
towards constant expansion as the only alternative to 
national contraction and retreat. 


Tropical expansion is a necessity of life to England, 
but it makes readiness for and organized victory in war 
the two conditions of existence. How far the United 
States will be satisfied with the policy of extension when 
it is discovered that the burdens entailed-thereby are pal- 
pably out of all proportion greater than the material ad- 
vantages to be derived, is a matter upon which the impar- 
tial historian of the future may probably have much to 
say. Every Englishman of weight with whom I have 
conversed on the matter, without exception, has ex- 
pressed unfeigned delight at the prospect of American 
extension, This. joy is the result not of altruistic affec- 


tion, but of natural pleasure that the prospect of a collision 
in the Far East between the rulers of Siberia and of India 
is not: likely to. find the English unfriended and alone. 
The preparations of the universal world for a great 
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killing were never tore complete. Amity or Armaged- 
don—which is the end ? ’ 

Armageddon, notwithstanding the ‘“ open door” in Chi- 
na, is a necessity of existence. Millions of unborn Eng- 
lish children will either tive comfortably on the product 
of trade with the future inhabitants of the teeming Yang- 
tse Valley, or they will be compelled to drag on a joyless 
and hungry existence. If Britain were ousted from Per- 
sia and China, the present generation would immediately 
feel the blow, while its successor would be deprived of 
nuch of its sources of income: but since men will fight 
rather than famish, the certainty of a collision between 
Russia and England for the mastery of Asia does not 
hang on the opinions of ministers or the tastes of the 
monarch, but on the bread-and-butter question, which is 
the dominant factor in social problems. So far British 
policy has dismally failed in China, while, at the same 
time, it has scored signal successes in Fey pt. and if Kitch- 
ener is successful in his September battle at Omdurman, 
a further triumph of British policy in Egypt will be re- 
corded. The contrast is startling, but uot difficult to 
explain. The Queen heartily approves of the Egyptian 
policy of advance, while her Majesty is apprehensive of 
the result of an adventurous policy in China. Both in 
Egypt and China the hand which guides British policy 
is the same; the rival influences to be encountered are 
the same; the difficulties to be overcome are identical ; 
yet, while in Egypt the British are accustomed to look for 
success in their diplomacy, finance, and arms, we open our 
newspapers with the expectation of finding a new rebuilt 
to British policy in the Far East with the morning chop, 
toast, and tea, 


The only defence made by ministers for the humiliating 
failure of their policy in China is the record of a number 
of details in which England may be held to have profited. 
The speech in which Mr. George Curzon defended the 
government was torn to pieces in the course of an able 
and impartial survey of the situation by Sir Edward 
Grey, who filled the position of Under-Secretary for Por- 
eign Affairs under the last government. Sir Edward 
Grey has long been marked out for high office, and from 
the time I first heard him speak I have always believed 
that he would some day be Prime Minister of England 
Mr. Gladstone onee.gpoke in conversation of Sir Edward 
Grey as ‘*a man who combined greater'capacity and less 
inclination for public affairs ” than any one he ever knew. 
Sir Edward Grey’s summary of the situation in China is 
generally accepted as accurate. We are being gradually 
but most effectually squeezed out. The ** open door” is 
shut in Manchuria. When Great Britain obtained the 
lease of Wei-hai-wei, the British government quite spon- 
taneously disclaimed all right to construct railways in the 
territory behind that port. In the German sphere of in- 
fluence, therefore, the door was slammed in his own face 
by Lord Salisbury himself. In the South the French are 
claiming exclusive privileges, which, if granted, will shut 
off Burmah precisely as Sierra Leone is closed in by the 
French Hinterland in West Africa. Worst of all, the 
Yang-tse Valley, which we were given to understand by 
the statements of ministers to be English, turns oul to. be 
less English than it is Russian or German. Matters are 
approaching a crisis, and although John Bull is ponder- 
ously slow to act, and most unwilling to bestir himself, 
there is no doubt whatever that the test case has now 
arisen in which either England or Russia must retreat. 
There is not the least danger of Russia fighting until her 
Siberian railway is complete, but if Count Muravielf and 
his bellicose entowrage were ill advised enough to court a 
conflict, it would be far better for England that the strug- 
gle should take place at once than that it should be post 
poned until Russia has strengthened her fleet and com- 
pleted her communications with the Far East. I am 
informed to-day that one wire to St. Petersburg has been 
monopolized by government for the last.twenty-four hours. 


The mysteries of the Hooley case which have followed 
the revelations of the fallen compawy-promoter have giv- 
en rise to startling developments beyond all anticipa- 
tion, Mr. Hooley is giving his evidence on oath, and has 
sworn that in the course of his transactions he has bought 
the city editor of the Pall Mali Gazette, a journal owned 
by Mr. W. W. Astor, and also dealt in other lesser lu 
minuries of the financial world. The reputations of the 
Earl of Albemarle, of Earl Delawarr, and other com- 
pany-directors of noble birth are in everybody's mouth. 
The examination takes place for a few hours on one day 
in the week. If Mr. Hooley is telling the truth, it is a 
pity that the whole truth is not brought out more rapid- 
ly. If he is not telling the truth, it is a gross injustice to 
the people whose reputations wre aspersed that they are 
left powerless to rebut the reflections on their characters 
until some period of time in the dim and distant future. 
Probity in her public men is the sheet-anchor of Britain. 
The maintenance of a high standard in public life is es- 
seutial not only to the welfare but to the existence of the 
British Empire. It is every one’s interest to see that this 
standard is maintained and improved. The noble lords 
and other eminent personages wWhoare compromised in the 
Hooley revelations will therefore be compelled to clear 
themselves or retire from public life. Upon the com 
pleteness of the process England will be justly judged by 
foreign opinion. France has had her Panama scandal, 
and is now wallowing in the mud of the Dreyfus business. 
She has not dared to probe either of these iniquities to the 
bottom, It is therefore the duty of honest men general- 
ly to bring to bear upon their rulers all the influence they 
can command for the purpose of preserving purity in pub- 
lic life. Parliamentary government is connected with the 
Hooley scandal, from the fact that several peers of Parlia- 
ment are compromised. But the safeguards te English lib- 
erties, Which are so intimately bound up with pure char- 
acter in our legislators, have no worthier or more strenuous 
champions than the heads of the great houses whose 
names and traditions belong to England bo less than to 
themselves and their families. The instinct of self - pre- 
servation will therefore move all thoughtful men to insisi 
that public life shall be kept pure, and the black sheep in 
the high ranks be more, and not less, severely punished 
than middle-class or wage-earning offenders. In support 
of this view, Lord William Nevill, the scion of one of the 
proudest houses in the English pecrage, was recently con 
demned to a term of imprisonment for fraud twice or thrice 
the length that would have been imposed on him if he 
had been.a.cheese-monger or.a working-man. 

ARNOLD WHITE. 
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NEWS FROM THE KLONDIKE. 


LETTER AND ILLUSTRATIONS FROM TAPPAN ADNEY, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF ‘‘HARPER’S WEEKLY.” 


LAKE BENNETT TO DAWSON. 


T the date we left Lake Bennett, the 9th day of 
October, we had no right to expect that a boat 
could reach Dawson before the closing of the 
river. We did not realize this truth then. The 

7th had been clear, and we packed our stuff across from 
the foot of Lindeman. A _ large outfit also arrived on 
Indians’ backs, over the Dyea trail, three days out. In 
contrast to this, nineteen mules and horses were sent back 
from Bennett to find an outfit delayed at some point un- 
known on the Skaguay trail. A number of boats got 
under way down.-the lake, which lies between lofty snow- 
capped mountains, a narrow passageway stretching into 
the distance as far as one can see. Eight or ten boats 
from Lindeman had been getting started to one with 
Skaguay outfits. Next day it rained, then turned into 
snow, in the midst of which we ‘had to repitch the boat 
where the-warm sun had lately melted the coating off. 

On the 9th a gale is roaring down the gap, kicking up 
a great sea down the lake ; but we ventured to start, not 
daring to wait longer. We rig the little spritsail; Brown 
tends sheet, while I take a big steering-oar in the stern. 
In a few moments we are among the white-caps, and the 
seas are boarding us, so we promptly run under the lee of 
a rocky point a mile from the starting-place. Half a doz- 
en big boats with huge square sails go by us at railroad 
speed. We wait an hour or so, pick berries, which are 
very plentiful in patches among the rocks, and then push 
off again. We square away in great shape. There is so 
little freeboard amidships that if we should get in the 
trough of the sea we would swamp instantly. Our mast 
is tough pine, but when the wind snatches the rag of a 
sail it bends as if it would break. 

Now begins the fight. The little sail, small though it 
is, begins to pull us to one side, and it takes all the strength 
of one pair of arms on a twelve-foot ash steering-oar to 
keep her head on. Now and then a big comber comes 
over the stern. In a few moments we have to bail out. 
There is not a cove or shelter in sight, and the sea keeps 
getting worse. Fresh water, being lighter, kicks up high- 
er than salt, and we have every bit we want. 

A little way on we pass a camp on shore where they 
are drying goods—a capsize, no doubt. Pretty soon, un- 
der the lee of little rocky capes, bouts are drawn out on 
shore and parties are camped, driven in by the storm. 
The raw wind and the spray begin to make the fingers 
cold, but it is impossible to let go and put mittens on. 
We are overhauling the little boats, and pass three or four, 
but the big ones show us clean heels. 


Pig a hi 





WHITE HORSE RAPIDS—LOOKING DOWN 


About twelve miles down, the lake narrows to about 
half a mile, and here the waves are terrific, and the cross- 
waves break over the tarpaulin covering the goods amid- 
ships. In the midst of it all the mast goes overboard 
with a snap. Brown gathers in the sail, and still scud- 
ding, we drop in behind a point fortunately close at hand. 
Here we are able to get a new and larger mast. One of 
the boats we had passed follows us in. It contains a New 
York party of two. When we start again they will not 
follow, on account of their heavy boat-load. 

At evening we run into a little cove opposite the west 
arm of Bennett, with a smooth sandy beach, where there 
are other boats. A few minutes later a big Peterboro 
canoe containing two men in yellow mackinaws runs in 
under a small sail. It is the United States mail for Circle 
City. Avound the camp fire that night eager questions 
are plied these two men to know just what is going on at 
sar for they had left Dawson only thirty-odd days 
vefore! 

The boats had not got up when they left, and flour was 
six dollars a sack. 

“Would there be starvation ?”’ 

We get this reply, spoken slowly and deliberately: ‘‘I 
have been eleven years in Alaska, and there hasn’t been a 
year yet. when everybody wasn’t going to starve, but no 
one has starved yet.” 

‘** How cold is it ?” 

“Cold, but not so cold but that a man can stand it. I 
Spent one winter in a tent.” 

All of which is comforting. The mail-carriers put up 
no tent, but lie down on a tarpaulin, with one over 
them, and are off at daylight. They have oars rigged 

Notr.—This letter was delayed in transmission, and reached 
us after our receipt of the letter published in the Weexry of 
July 9. It takes up the story of Mr. Adney’s trip from Lake Bennett 
to Dawson.—Epiror. 





to the canoe, and expect to reach Dawson in six or 
seven days. 

We ourselves get under way not long after. The wind 
has moderated, but a heavy sea is still on. The lake is wide 
now, and we run along easily ; we pass one boat that had 
got out ahead of us, and are making every inch of the little 
sail pull in order to overtake another. The lines of the 
bateau give it a tremendous ; 
advantage over the clumsy 
whipsawed boats built at 
the lakes. 

We are running along 
about a quarter of a mile 
from the right-hand bank, 
which rises high and steep 
into the clouds, when we 
see a tent pitchéd on the 
shelving beach, with blan- 
kets and goods spread out 
in the sun. There are a 
black dog and a man, and 
a smallish boat drawn up 
on the shore. As we draw 
near, the mar runs down 
to the edge of the water 
and fires off a gun, and then 
gets into the boat. Werun 
in closer; and as we draw 
near, the man comes out, 
rowing frantically, and 
when we get near enough 
he calls out ; 

‘Brown! Brown!” 

We _ put. the — bateau 
around, bow into the wind, 
and wait. When he gets 
within fifty yards we can 
see that he is much excited. 

‘*My partners!” says he; 
“T haven’t seen them—it 
was blowing too hard—and Pete went to take it out—and 
fell overboard—and McManus went after him !” 

It is John, a Russian from San Francisco, who, with 
another Russian and poor McManus, had worked so hard 
on the trail. We had seen them all often, but did not 
know their full names. We gather bit by bit from his in- 
coherent talk that their sail had been nailed fast. The 
yard would not lower, and in trying to unstep the mast 
during the hard blow of 
two days before, Pete had 
been carried overboard, and 
McManus had gone into 
the icy water to rescue 
him. 1t was nearly or quite 
dark at the time of this ac- 
cident, and they were never 
seen again. 

: How the Russian man- 
Fae aged to get ashore is a 
wonder. He had stopped 
several parties. They had 
advised him to go home, 
but he is anxious to get to 
Dawson. He offers Brown 
half the outfit to leave me 
and go with him. Brown 
refuses. The outfit consists 
of 3500 pounds of grub, 
and there are valuable furs 
and clothing. Finally, be- 
ing able to do him no good, 
we turn on down the lake, 
and last see him awkward- 
ly trying to row his un- 
gainly craft ashore. He 
reported at the Canadian 
RIVER. custom -house later, and it 
was rumored, though with 
what.truth we cannot de- 
termine, that in the en- 
deavor to get down in the ice he had frozen his hands 
and feet. 

By noon we are at the foot of. Bennett, where, in gen- 
tler currents, between low banks a few rods apart, the 
green waters of the lake start again on. their journey. 
This is Caribou Crossing, so called from its being a cross- 
ing-place for the caribou. About a mile, and the stream 
turns to the right into a very shallow muddy lake, two 
or three miles long, called Lake 
Nares, and then through another 
thoroughfare into Tagish Lake. 

Tagish Lake is the name given 
to what is almost a group of lakes, 
or long arms, deep-set amid high 
mountains. The scenery in these 
lakes is magnificent. The wind, 
what there is, is now dead ahead. 
We put a trolling-line out, while 
Brown takes the oars. As we 
approach the junction of Windy 
Arm, which enters Tagish from 
the southward, we expect a blow, 
and a battle with the cross-seas, 
that are said never to be absent. 
Extraordinary fortune is with us, 
for we row across the mouth of 
Windy Arm as on a looking-glass, 
in which the tall hills are doubled. 

There is a tug at the trolling- 
line—a large salmon-troll, such as 
is used on Vancouver Island—and 
when we pull it in we have a fine 
large trout, in length about twenty 
inches, belly milk white, sides a 
drab gray, with large irregular, 
often triangular, spots of light; 
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pectoral fins steel blue, ventrals tipped with light yellow 

a strikingly handsome fish. We only hook this one, but 
get several bites. Where we camp that night, with several 
other boats, near the end of the lake, past the Taku Arm, 
one party had caught seven trout, weighing two or three 
pounds apiece. My own trout had a six-inch white-fish 
inside of it. 





EDDY BELOW WHITE HORSE RAPIDS 


We are later than the others breaking camp next morn 
ing. We not only have a faculty for late rising, but have 
to reload the whole outfit on account of the leaking. All 
the boats are leaking badly. But our boat runs so easily 
that when we have what Brown facetiously-terms a good 
‘‘ash breeze” we can overtake and pass them all. The 
other boats are clumsy, and though they have often four 
oars to a boat, the oars are so heavy that they can onl 
take, short dips, and with a head - wind make no, head- 
way Whatever.. The lower end of the lake is full of 
ducks on their southward migration—hundreds of them. 
Having only a rifle, we miss.a good opportunity... How- 
ever, by a lucky shot, one drops while on the -wing, to the 
lite’ 30-30. We pass all the five boats we were with 
last night.. The lake suddenly narrows, and we find our- 
selves in a slack current, and drifting about two miles, 
with flock after flock of ducks getting up. 

We can see ahead, against a bank of evergreen on the 
right, the red flag of Britain and some tents, and make 
landing in shallow water at the Canadian cu.toms office. 
We make camp, and before dark the others drop in and 
vamp. There is a squad of Northwestern Mounted Police 
here, under Inspector Strickland, who is also postmaster. 
There are, besides, John Godson, the customs officer, and 
several assistants. The police are building a large log 
barracks, and the scene reminds one of the timber woods 
of the East ; for we have reached a region of small but 
plentiful timber and varied animal life. The timber grows 
littler as one goes down river ; elevation affects growth 
more than latitude. It is a pretty spot they have chosen, 
commanding a view of the river both ways. The police 
have taken some huge white-fish in a weir. They caught 
on a troll one nineteen-and-a-half-pound trout at the out- 
let of Tagish. They tell me that a twenty-five-pounder 
has been taken on Touchi (or Too-tschai) Lake. 

Mr. Godson explains why they have selected a point so 
far from the end of the trail. The first exploration party 
had come over the Skaguay “Trail, had proceeded down 
Shallow Lake, thence over to Touchi, and down to Taku 
Arm. ‘This they supposed to be the end of the trail, It 
happened, indeed, that there was no trail at all over the 
summit, and one was free to wander whither he listed from 
that point on. The trai] was finally made to Bennett; but 
thinking Taku Arm would be the route taken, they had 
settled on foot of Tagish. 

In regard to collection of duty on Canadian horses by 
the United States customs officials, Godson says he could 
have stationed men at the summits and taken duty on 





TRADING WITH INDIANS AT LITTLE SALMON RIVER 
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every American horse as it arrived, and done so every time 
ibarrived. But his instructions were to use his own judg 
ment in every particular, and, beyond asserting Canada’s 
right to collect duty, as at Montreal or Victoria, to inflict 
no needless hardship on the miners. Having this in mind, 
be knows that many coming through are short of money, 
and it is his intention only to make those pay who can 
pay. Godson goes around in the evening by the light of 
the camp fires and takes the inventories of all Americans 
with dutiable goods, in order not to delay them in the 
morning 

\n old-timer, familiar with the river, tells us all that he 
doubts if we will get through 

‘You will get through Lake Marsh 
Ilorse ; and if vou get through Lake Labarge 


then the White 
before it 


freezes, you will make Thirty Mile River, and possibly 
Pelly River ; and if you get that, far you may get down 

th the mush tee 

What is the mush ice? 

He urges us all to ‘‘hurry! hurry ! So do all the 
officers —to start to-night if possible. before the wind 


The other boys, therefore, after some discus 
sion, wet their stuff aboard and start at midnight We 
until afternoon the next day, in the hope 
iat Burnham and his flotilla of canoes may turn up, and 
then we too get under way. We think a good deal over 
What Inspector Strickland tells us—that on the 13th of 
for the past three years the Klondike was frozen 
| It is now the 12th 

Marsh J whose head we virtually are now, is 
bout nineteen miles long, narrow, like the rest, and shal 
low. The sky is clear, and we row on until dark sets in 
It grows cold, and we have to bundle up to keep warm, 
exceph the one About nine o'clock we put in 


Walt, however 
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ind tind the shore jee out twenty feet; but we dis 


there is dry lund 


build a big camp 
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and cook supper The shore ice, as it rises and falls 
in the gently undulating surface of the water, creaks and 
rics for all the world like a hundred frogs in’ spring 
it is indeed a dismal sound that bodes us no 


t through Labarge before it freezes !" 
nly to finish eating, we put out into the lake, 
swecandimly make out. We head fora point 
out two miles off, and are about half-way there, when 
the bow of the boat thin ice. Thinking we 
ishore, we turn out, and come clear of the ice 
Judge our dismay when again we crash inte ice! We eut 
through this, and turn still further out, until we are cross 
vise of the lake Avain we strike into ice. Tam at the 
rs now, and keep on pulling with difliculty, each time 
cutting the blades into the ice for a hold, and we pass 
or three distinct belts of ice that extend far 
it into the Jake. We are now almost in a panic, for it 
cems as if the outlet must be frozen up tight. When we 
to clear water we head north again, keeping out from 
and towards morning we land and spread our 
blankets on the ground among some small spruces on a 
v bank. There are several inc hes of snow on the ground. 
After a short nap we start again, atan early hour. There 
eno other boats in sight. It is not a great way to the 
ich we know by the current that begins to carry 





whose shore 


crashes into 
ure running 





hrough tw 


tie shore, 


outiel, wh 


us alot vlile yet well within the lake, and we are soon 
floating down a black stream several hundred feet across, 
with Jow wooded banks 

An odd thing occurs her I fire ata teal that is hug 
ging the shore, and miss. I fire again asit rises up stream, 
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and the buliet drops back 
of it. By this time it has 
gone thirty feet, and the 
third bullet also falls back 
of it. The fourth kuocks 
it into the water, and as the 
feathers float down, a mink 
runs out and atterapts to 
eet it. go ashore, and 
find nothing but feathers— 
the effect of the soft-nosed 
bullet. Chancing to look 
backward, IT see the mink 
on its haunches, looking 
and smelling. A shot un- 
der the chin gets him too. 
Snow is on the ground 
everywhere. The current 
is easy, the river winding 
about among banks of sand 
some two hundred feet 
high. Along these are the 
holes” of thou- 
sands of swallows, which, 
as Schwatka writes, are a 
notable feature of the river 
when they are back at their 
nesting-sites in summer. 
For a day we go on thus, the river winding more and 
more. We do not know how far the canyon is away, 
so we camp on the ground under a big spruce two feet In 
diameter; awake wet with soft snow, and after an hour’s 
run in swift current, during which we pass a fine boat 
smashed on a rock in mid-stream, we hear a shout, and see 
boats lined up in alarge eddy on the right hand, below 
which is a wall of dark rock and an insignificant opening, 
which we are persuaded is the entrance to the canyon. 
The shout warns us that we will be into the canyon if we 
don’t look out, so we pull into the eddy. These are 
some of the boats which left us at Tagish, and some new 
They are taking in the situation, and most of them 
are unloading part of their goods and packing it around, 
a distance of three-quarters of a mile. We go up the 


countless 


ones, 





FIVE-FINGER RAPIDS 


trail t where we can stand on the brink of the 
canyon and look directly down into its seething waters 

It is nbout a hundred feet wide and fifty or sixty feet 
deep, the whole body of the Lewes River pouring at a 
high rate of speed between the steep perpendicular walls 
of the gorge. The rock is basaltic, and takes the original 
formation that is familiar to those who have seen pictures 
of the famous Fingal’s Cave. Half-way down the canyon 
widens, and there is a large eddy which the boats are told 
to avoid by keeping the crest of the waves, and then 
continuing as before. A boat starts in us we are looking, 
manned by two men at the oars, and with a bow and 
astern steering-oar 

After our trip through Lake Bennett in the storm we 
feel pretty sure of our boat, 
so we conclude not to carry 
any of our stuff around, 
We tuck the tarpaulin 
down close and make ev 
erything snug, and when 
Brown has seated himself 
at the oar, and said ** All 
ready,” we push off and 
head for the gateway I 
think IT notice a slight 
tightening of Brown's 
mouth, but that is all, as 
he dips the oars and begins 
to make the long stroke; 
but he might retaliate by 
saying some unkind thing 
of me at this time As 
soon as We are at the very 
brink we know it is too 
late to turn back, so when 
we drop down the first 
pitch I head her for the 
very seething crest. At 
the first leap she takes into 
the soapsuds the spray flies 
several feet off the flaring 
sides, and we know then 
we shall ride it. A dozen 
or two huge Junges and 
we land in the crest of the 
wave and send the water 
flying, <All at i 
must be we ure not exactly 


>a spot 


once It 
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in the middle—the boat’s nose catches in an eddy and we 
are swung around, head up stream. [t is a simple n atter 
to turn her nose again into the torrent, and then we go 
on again, leaping and jumping with terrific force. Brown, 
who manages the oars splendidly, keeps dipping them, 
and in a few moments we emerge from between the nar- 
row walls into an open basin. 

There are a number of boats here too, but we have 
nothing to stop for, so we keep on; but suddenly remem 
bering that the White Horse Rapids is only one and a 
half miles below the canyon, we drop ashore above What 
is called Squaw Rapids. There are at least two dezen 
boats in all ashore. The White Horse is just beyond the 
turn where the river goes to the left along the steep ('' 
It will be necessary to cross to the other side. We 
again into the quick water, and then, cutting across : 
bar at the head of the White Horse, make a landing 
low point, from which goods are carried around below 
these very dangerous rapids. 

A view of the rapids is the first thing to be had. The 
river has made a quick bend to the left, and then turning 
to the right, goes down through basaltic walls twenty to 
thirty feet high and several times the width of the canyon 
Lashing itself into a purple fury, it narrows into a gorge 
a span wide, when, with a jumping and tossing, 1t bursts 
through, aud then spreads out serene, once more the wiue, 
generous river, From a vantage-point we can see it all, 
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the foaming crest of the final and worst piteh half a mil 
away. <A boat is just going through, and we watel: it 
until it emerges into the quiet water and makes a landing 

We resolve to take out part of our cargo here, so us to 
give us more freeboard, but undertake to drop below into 
a sort of eddy at the very brink of the rapids, so as to 
have a shorter carry, I get into the boat, while Brown 
drops it down with the painter. We have to go outside a 
reef of rock thirty feet off shore, and when we are out 
there the rope pulls out of Brown's hands, leaving me and 
the loaded boat in the fast water. I quarter the boat in 
shore, and then, by the hardest sort of paddling, the cur 
rent swings the boat in, until ] can get out into the water 
and take it ashore. We have taken only an inch of water 
in the canoe, Tt is an exceedingly close call. 

We put all our personal baggage ashore, leaving an even 
thousand pounds in the boat, which gives us six inches or 
more of freeboard, and then turn her nose into the current. 

Following the roughest water, to avoid the rocks, we are 
pitched into the dancing waves. The waves grow bigver, 
and we begin to pitch worse by far than in the canyon. We 
go up the sides of the waves, and when we drop it seems 
positively as if boat and all would keep right on through 
to the bottom of the river. The water begins to pour in, 
and it is plain that the boat will never live though. But 
one thought for a moment comes to comfort us: even if 
we are chock full of water, the fearful impetus with which 
we are moving must surely take us bodily through and 
out, and then—we can make the shore somehow. | begin 
to count the seconds we will be going through that Just 
and worst part into which we are now driving. 

Forced from both sides, the river enters the gorge; and 
the effect to the eye, as one goes into the great white-caps, 
is that of a jumping, not only up and down, but from the 
sides to the middle. 
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Now we are into the waves. From all sides and ends a 
sheet of water pours over, drenching Brown and filling the 
boat; the same instant, it seems, a big side-wave takes the 
Jittle craft, spins her like a top, quick as a wink, throws 
lyer into a boiling eddy on the left—and we are through 
and safe, with a litthe more work to get ashore. ; 

Men who were watching us from the bank said that we 
disappeared from sight in the trough. Brown is wet up 
to his waist. Everything is afloat. We land here, and 
when we have bailed out some of the water, drop the boat 
down to the usual landing-place, a little sandy cove, where 
we unload, pitch tent, and while tripping back for our five 
hundred pounds of goods, watch the other boats come 
through. They are all big ones, and all get through with- 
out mishap 

We hear of pilots, both here and at the canyon, but every 
nan takes his own boat through. ‘The pilots take boats 
hrough the canyon for from ten to twenty dollars, and 
hrough the White Horse for twenty dollars. Two part- 
ers stopped two weeks earlier in the season and made 
enough to buy in on a claim on Bonanza. Those who un 
loud have the worst of it. The heavy boats go through 
best. ‘The double-ender swings so easily that is hard to 
steer, and is rather small for the business. 

The White Horse is a bit of water I have considerable 
respect for. Task the imperturbable Brown how he felt 

if he was scared 

“Why, no,” he replies. ‘* You said it was all right; I 
suppose you know—it’s your boat and your outfit.” 

The compliment is altogether too extravagant. I believe 
that if a charge of dynamite were to explode under Brown, 
he would not wink an eyelash. Many say they took more 
water aboard in the canyon than in the White Horse, while 
Squaw Rapids is worse than the canyon. There is a dog 
in Dawson that swam the canyon. He probably tried to 
follow his master’s boat, instead of walking around. He 
is a water-spaniel, though; but he must have had more 
ups and downs than he dreamed of when he started in the 
quiet water above 

There have been no drownings in the White Horse so 
far as known this year, and nearly every boat was run 
through. The trail around the rapids is lined with trees 
blazed and inscribed with the heroic deeds of those gone 
before They are written on trees, on scraps of paper 
tacked on broken oar-blades, ete. Here is one ‘Sept 
8, 1897. Boat Cora and Meda. 20 ft long. 
8 ft 3 in beam. 26 in deep. safely shot 
the White Horse Rapids loaded with 4000 
pounds.” And this: 

Gudmond Jensen 
G. G. Tripp 

Tom 

Mike went 
threw all right. 


It is a great load off our minds when we 
are at last safely through. We care not 
how swift the river runs now; there is 
only Five Fingers, a long way off yet. 

Another day brings us at dark to the 
head of Lake Labarge, up which a wind is 
blowing, with a big head-sea. Lights show 
up at a place on the left, and we steer 
towards this. It is totally dark when we 
get there, but when close inshore we run 
into fish-weirs, and hear the laughter and 
crying of children and the barking of dogs, 
and then we know that it is an Indian vil 
lage, so we turn up shore, and after a mile, 
off around a turn, land on a beach by a 
huge pile of drift-wood. Attracted by our 
big fire, two or three other boats drop in, 
and we have a merry time. In an hour 
four Indians come over with furs to sell or 
trade for sugar. These Indians are Tinné 
They hunt moose, mountain-sheep, bears, 
and fur-bearing animals. After hanging 
around awhile they go away. I should not care to leave 
t boat-load of provisions in the neighborhood of these 
Siwashes. Experiences later with the same breed down 
river justify the precautions we take. 

Lake Labarge, named for Labarge, one of the explor 
ers for the long-ago projected Russo-American telegraph 
line, is about thirty miles in length, and it is rare that a 
strong wind is not blowing there, so fiercely that the 
miners are often delayed, as at Windy Arm. It is as 
smooth as glass next morning. The shores are of moder- 
ate height, of a diversified rounded form of gray stone 
Seen as we see it, it is a most picturesque body of water, 
and very clear. As we near the end a wind catches us, 
and as there is no shelter we have to keep on in the dark 
ness. Forseveral hours we see friendly beacons,and when 
we get to them we find a camp of friends who had left 
several days ahead of us. Next morning finds us near the 
outlet of the lake, and a short pull brings us in to Thirty 
Mile River, as the Lewes is known until it joins the Tes 
lintoo, or Hootalinqua of the miners. The latter stream 
follows the structural valley of the river. The Lewes has 
a much smaller sectional arc, but discharges more water 
The Teslintoo is the larger, and the true source of the 
Yukon. Schwatka is responsible for the prevailing no- 
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tion that Lindeman is the source of 
the Yukon, because he stated that, 
Sturting at Lindeman, he had fol 
lowed the Yukon ‘to its mouth.” 
The Lewes breaks through a barrier 
of hills at right angles. Looking up 
river, any one would say the Teslin- 
too was the main river. The coun- 
try seems different. The water, no 
longer clear, is tinged with the mud 
of the latter river. White birches 
now appear. 

Big Salmon, Little Salmon, are 
successively passed, the latter 285 
miles from Dyea. We take no ac 
count of this. Our chief diversion is 
in seeing how quick we can overtake 
a boat when once we get a sight of 
it, and also in keeping up with a 
certain other boat, whose occupants 
cook on board, rise earlier, and go 
into camp later than we do. There 
is now about eight inches of snow, 
and we have to scrape a hole and line 
it well with boughs when we camp. 

A very short way below the Little 
Salmon we see (and it should be ob- 
served that we ear at the same time) 
a number of people beckoning and 
signalling from the shore. We stop 
at a platform of hewn boards built 
out in the water, and are at once surrounded by a horde 
of dirty, uncouth, wild-looking savages, of all sizes and 
shapes, each with something to trade. They want to 
buy everything in sight. We have left some things un 
covered; they seize on these things, and shove into our 
faces a dirty fur cap or a moose-hide or a bear-skin. 1 
haven't the smallest notion what they want with my 
camera, I have to push them off my end of the boat, 
but they hang on front, back, and sides, pulling and tug 
ging to draw attention to their wares. I have never seen 
such fierce trading in my life. We know nothing like it 
in civilized life. A person could keep himself warm at 
60 degrees below, trading as they do. I try to get 
away, but Brown has opened up some tobacco he had, so 
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we are in for it. There are about twenty aboard our 
little boat. I buy a pair of fur-trimmed mittens; and 
then, with astonishing finesse, the fellow tries to beat me 
out of the mittens, pretending he has given them to me 
So I get out on the platform, take him by the arm, and 
forcibly extract the two silver dollars from his fist. While 
this is going on another boat stops, and shortly there is a 
hubbub ; the Indians run up, and a crowd rushes down 
from the village on the bank beyond. Iask the trouble. 

** Just Injun talk,” an Indian replies. 

That night I learn the cause. An Indian had show 
ed a watch, and had himself dropped it and broken the 
crystal. With great wit, he handed it to one of the white 
boys, and then raising the cry that they had broken it, 
demanded $5. The boys not having arms handy, and the 
Indian having two shot-guns, they paid the five dollars 

As we are leaving, the Indian who had tried to cheat 
me comes running to the boat, tosses the lost mittens 
aboard, and I give him the money. But on taking stock 
I find myself out a pair of scissors, a box of tobacco, and 
a candle. 

Five Finger Rapids, 344 miles from Dyea, is reached in 
company with a small fleet of boats. We are all distinct 
ly apprehensive, not knowing whether we are five or fifty 
miles from the rapids. When they 
come into view, the row of huge 
square blocks of rock standing like 
the piers of a bridge across the 
stream, they are unmistakable. 

We run our boat into the eddy 
above the right-hand entrance, while 
the other boats line down from above. 
There is a short sudden drop and a 
nasty upward swirl, it is true, but 
nothing to care about, so we shoot 
in, all the rest, I suppose, following 
We take a little water, and then en 
ter a series of rapids, which shortly 
brings us to another object of appre 
hension, Rink Rapids, There is no 
thing here but a reef, with good easy 
current on the right hand. Just be- 
low, a great congregation of ravens 
indicates where the cattle have been 
driven in and butchered and rafted 
down. 

The river is full of islands, and it 
is the hardest sort of work keeping 
off the burs. More than ounce we get 
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into an inside channel, and have to wade out and tow up 
and around, When at length we reach the mouth of the 
Pelly River, it looks as if we shall reach Dawson, We have 
been cautioned about Pelly On the left, below the mouth 
of Pelly, are an Indian village, a mission, and the house 
and store of Mr. Harper. We land Acre to camp. The 
camping - place is really several miles below; but Mr 
Pitts, the storekeeper in charge, will have nothing of the 
kind. He puts us into one of Mr. Harper's houses, with 
a stove, and a good dry floor to lie on, and his own kero 
sene-lamp, all of them luxuries. He treats us handsome 
ly, as well as giving us the first authentic information ot 
the country to which we are going 

We relate our experience with the Indians at Little 
Salmon. He tells us that those on the Yu 
kon proper are different allogether ; they 
are honest, and in a degree virtuous, where 
as those further up river have been mis 
treated so long by the Chilkats that whe: 
ever opportunity offers they treat others 
the same way. 

There is nothing left of the old Hudson 
Bay Fort, burned down in that raid of the 
Chilkats in 1852. The post, supplied at 
great cost and hazard ev@ Upper Pelly and 
the Liard River, was never re-established 
The spot is still called Fort Selkirk 

In the store there are a dozen silver-gray 
fox-skins and one black fox, which in this 
country are more plentiful than anywhere 
else in comparison with the red fox, of 
which they are varieties. Formerly one 
could buy snow-shoes and fur robes here 
but this year the rush has cleaned out all 
but a few moose-hides, some of which Mr. 
Pitts is for sending to Dawson by us; but 
he does not, fearing we may not get there 
The thermometer registers two above zero 
ut seven o'clock in the morning 

What do we see when we look out? 

On the far side of the river, a procession 
of blocks of something white—the mush, 
or slush, ice! 

It is coming out of Pelly. We take the 

left side of the river, where it is clear, and 

at night find a good camping-place. The timber seems 

to grow better and better on the flats and islands. The 
nights and days are cold 

The first night out from Pelly we make the boat fast 
on the side free from ice. The bank here is about twelve 
feet high, and the tent is several yards back. We are 
lying before an open fire, about to go to sleep. The aii 
is still, and we can hear the ominous ‘‘s-s-sh ’ of the ice 
in the river 

Suddenly there is a dull prolonged roar under the %ank 
I jump up, and down the bank, in time to see a floe forts 
feet long go by, having scraped the entire length of the 
boat ; and the river is full of floes, large and small, rush 
ing and grinding against one another. Calling for Brown, 
it is but a few moments’ work to unload the boat and haul 
it out. Next morning the whole river is full of ice, rush 
ing along like a mill-race. This is the mush ice—ice 
formed on the bottom, soft and slushy It hardens into 
floes, and floe freezes to floe to make larger ones 

We put out into the ice, getting into the current, keep 
ing barely clear with the paddles, and whenever s lead 
opens up we make the most of il With the oars, and 
soon find that by reason of her double end we can work 
her about where we choose. There is no stopping at noon 
now: we eat a bite of cold beans and hardtack. After 
noon we come upon six boats ranged on the shore of a 
wooded island. It seems time to land, which we do at 
considerable risk, for the ice is setting hard against the 
shore 

Around a camp fire in the woods are about twenty.men 
some of them friends who had left a week ahead of us 
They are prepared to stay, they said, until the ice runs 
out. I tell them that they will wait till spring; that I 
am going on. It is a sore temptation to stop by their 
cheerful fire, but I reason that the camp fire is an acci 
dental circumstance; had the bouts not been there I should 
have kept on. So we do. None of them followed for 
three or four days, When they saw other boats passing 
and realized their folly. Some of the men were enger to 
stuart, but in nearly every boat was some nervous partner 
That night we find a safe camping-place in an eddy free 
of ice, and cut a channel for the boat into the ice, which 
now extends a number of feet from shore 

Camp-making is now reduced to the simplest method 
At first we would carefully pitch the wall-tent. Now all 
we do is to take the two oars and three pine poles, tie the 
ends together tight and fast with a rope, walk around 
them with the tent, and build an open fire in front. Often 
we dispense with the tent entirely. Bread, salt, and beans 
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R465 
frozen hard as rocks. We meet several parties with 
ind-sle ind canoes working up against the ice along 
the shore, going out 
No grub in Dawson.’ 
So that is the truth! 
There is nothing to do but to drift with the ice, keep- 
ine the channel and opens, avoiding the places where it 
iwainst the shore. The thermometer registers from 
10 to Q.degrees above zero. Even at this we find six to 
fect of thiek jee. frozen around the boat each morning, 
i our first task is to chop it out, but still much sticks 
sides, the water near by freezes, and the boat sinks 
ind Jower in the water, We are practically in win 
rclothes, and even then it is hard to keep warm facing 


ind in the cold. We get fifteen or twenty miles in a 
diay Nervousness is disappearing. We no longer mind 
the crunching and punching of the floes. ‘There is nearly 





vave au boat in sight now 
When about twenty miles, we judge, above White 
River, which we look for on the left, and which we ex- 
eet Will put a lot more ice into the Yukon, we see a boat 
ithe right-hand shore—a large boat with a stove cook 
As we draw near, it proves to be a party Known as 
Christie party, from the Skaguay trail. They have 
Jsnanese cook and two ladies aboard. The Indians on 
Lake Labat would not believe the Jap was not an Indian. 
You Inj No!” ‘© You mamma Injun?’ ** No!” 


\ 1 papa injun ‘No! no!” pr tested the Jap; **me 
odder country.” 


With the Christie party is the New York Timex corre- 


spondent, Pelletier. They are eating lunch, and at thesame 
time trying to fend off the floes. They have been having 
trouble all the way down. ‘They have only just come off 
in isiand where they have been three days. After this we 
keep them company, with this difference, that they hug 
the shore, while we keep out. It was easy for them to 
step out, but the boat is in imminent risk of being crushed 
by the heavy ice 

“We pass White River without knowing it, and ten miles 
on we come toastraight reach, where on the right are thirty 


or forty boats drawn out on the ice, and tents set up, and 


his is Stewart River. It seems as if every one is stop 


ug here, except some who cannot get through the ice 
time. They have stopped either to remain and pros 


or from fear of ice, and also to hear whether it is 
to take their outfits to Dawson. Wild stories are com 
ip river, and we know not what to expect. 

We go on at noon the next day One thing the ice 
loes. It piles up on the heads of the bars, and now it is 
isy to avoid them, and to see the set of the water. We 
»to the right-hand channel, among the many islands 





Several miles below Stewart a bar, with ice as usual piled 
m the head of it, looms up. For our lives we cannot 
even by standing up, which way the water runs 

Vhile hesitating, we are borne directly on the island, and 
ie We try to avoid that, we are carried directly tow 
rds the great mass of ic Only one thing saves us: a 
floe happens to be between us when we strike. It crushes, 
ind we slipalong the side and slide out into deep water 

Nothing else under heaven could have kept us from go 
inder the ice 

We make shore quickly after this, by a big pile of 
drift-wood, and have hardly got our tent up and a place 
> 
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chopped for the boat when another boat heaves in sight, 
ind calls to us to take a line. It is the Christie party, and 
they have met with an accident 


Ilugging the shore, as usual, they had run upon some 
sweepers hanging over the water. All hands jumped for 
ie bottom, The boat was stern down stream when it 
struck Phe sweeper caught the steering-sweep and 
pt the boat clear, stove-pipe and all. Christie had 
f d to find a point of safety, and had been doubled up 
Lrearly killed 
We take their line, and they camp with us. After that, 
last, that boat keeps clear of the shore 
Navigation is getting more difficult; the channels dre 
! ing so parrow that boat can hardly go through. 
We can only drift and kee p>) the sides of the boat clear 
We have been told to keep to the right from Sixty Mile 
Creek down On that side we can see scores of parties 
out with sleds. By this time we have discovered 
thing that we are better off taking nobody Ss ndvice 
uit camping places, so we have taken the other side, 
ido not know how near Dawson we are 
On the 29th of October, judging ourselves to be about 
imiles away, we make camp and set about fixing up a 
d tay ther two aia then start onee more When 
have the eovers nicely tueked around for a big trip we 
tut iddenly to the left, and see on the right bank ahead 
number of tents, houses, and boats, some of them 
in the wat others drawn out 
ITow far Dawson 2?” we ask. 
Tl s Dawson,” is the reply ‘you'd better hurry, 
r you ll be « ed p 
We make a landi | rood order, and tie fast to the 
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shore. Weare not yet in Dawson proper. 
This is but a suburb, on the site of the 
old Indian village, and known as Klon- 
dike City, or Lousetown. 

Four days later the river jammed, then 
it moved on again, and closed for good 
on the 7th of November. It had closed 
in front of Dawson on about the 15th of 
the month of October, but had broken 
again—a most fortunate circumstance for 
us. Little did we realize the danger we 
had been iv, for we knew not then how 
the Yukon closed. Burnham’s party, with 
the four canoes, got no farther than Sel- 
kirk. Major Walsh’s party lost three 
boats, one after another, under the ice. 
The last parties to reach Dawson had 
miraculous escapes, which have been de 
tailed before. Yet there was only one 
death in the ice, so far as is known. 
When it is remembered how through the 
length of the upper river there were hun- 
dreds taking the greatest chances, first 
with water, then with ice, it would almost 
seem true, us has been said, that a guard 
ing Providence watehed over the new 
comers on the Yukon this year. 


HOW ADNEY GOT THROUGH MINERS 


The ‘‘man leading the horses,” men- 
tioned by Tappan Adney in one of his 
late letters (June 4, 1898) from Dawson, has a vivid recol- 
lection of the chance meeting referred to, at the foot of 
Lake Lindeman, where the Skaguay trail of agony and 
mud joins the original thoroughfare to the gold-tields, véd 
Chilkoot Pass. 

As I came down the sandy hill-side to the lake, I saw at 
the landing two men unloading a trim-looking double- 
ender boat of distinct individuality that it needed only a 
glance to show was vastly superior to the ordinary Yukon 
type. One of the men was a slender six-footer, with a 
face wind-tanned the color of sole-leather. 

He wore weather-stained clothes, that, judging from the 
general suggestion, no doubt still carried a little of the 
smoky smell and balsam aroma from camps in the green 
woods of New Brunswick. His feet were moccasined, 
and his black hair straggled from under a red toboggan 
cap. Not only was his rig suggestive of the aborigine, 
but his every action proved him to be so thoroughly at 
home in his untamed environment that it is little wonder 
at first glance I took him to be an Indian, and that it re- 
quired several minutes after his jolly smile and voluble 
greeting to dispel the illusion. 

Adney was a hustler of the most advanced type. 
Though just recovering from an attack of the prevailing 
malady of the trail, he carried across the portage packs 
weighing as much as 125 pounds that evening and the fol 
lowing day, and in an extremely short time had his boat 
emptied of her cargo and ready for the trip from Linde 
man to Bennett. These lakes are connected by a rapid 
stream, with a rocky; obstructed channel. White men let 
their boats down by ropes—a process known as “lining.” 
The Indians, who are familiar with the stream, shoot a 
portion of the rapids, but near the lower 
end they land, and make a short port 
age past a particularly dangerous place, 
where the current dashes tumultuously 
over and around a number of large bowl- 
ders lying in the bed of the stream. 
Above on the bank is the grave of a 
man who lost his outfit and in his despair 
committed suicide. 

Adney was an expert at river naviga 

tion; and his companion, though inex 
perienced in this kind of work, was a 
champion oarsman, cool- headed, and 
gritty. On a later occasion I happened 
to be on the trail near the point referred 
to when I heard some men calling out 
from the top of the canyonlike bank that 
the HTARPER’s WEEKLY man was shoot 
ing the rapids. Tran across just in time 
to see the boat swept by with the speed 
of a bolt from a crossbow, leaping from 
wave-crest to wave-crest, and drenching 
its occupants with sheets of spray. Ad 
sney and Brown were standing erect in 
bow and stern, each wielding a single 
oar used as a paddle, and from their mas 
terly course it was evident that they had 
their boat well under control. It was all 
over in a very small fraction of time. 
They had avoided by the narrowest margin jagged bow] 
ders that it seemed impossible to pass, and in a slather of 
foam shot out into the smooth water below. 

I overheard one man remark on the daredevil skill of the 
newspaper man, to which his companion replied: ‘ Oh, 
that’s the kind of a fellow Adney is. I knew him at 
Sheep Camp.”’ J. B. Burniam. 


THE ASSOCIATE HERMITS.* 


BY FRANK R, STOCKTON, 


AcrHor or “ ‘Tre Great STONE oF SARDIS,”’ ET 


XIX.—MARGERY’S BREAKFAST 
ERY early the next morning Margery pushed wide 
open the window of her studio chamber. The 
sush was a large one, and opened outward on 
hinges. She looked out upon the dewy foliage, 
she inhaled the fragrance of the moist morning air, she- 
listened to the song of some early birds, and then, being 
dressed for the day, she got on a chair, stepped on the 
window-sill, and jumped out. She walked quietly round 
the cabin and went out toward the lake. She had never 
seen the woods so early in the day. All the space be 
tween the earth and the sky seemed filled with an intoxi 
cating coolness. She took off her hat and carried it in 
her hand; the sun was not yet high enough to make it 
necessary to put anything between him and her 
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“This is what I am,” said Margery to herself as she 
stepped blithely on. ‘‘ I never knew before what I am, 
Iam really a dryad under difficulties.” 

Presently, to her amazement and his amazement, she 
saw Martin. She went toward him. 

“Oh, Martin,” she said, ‘‘ are you up so early?” 

He smiled. ‘‘ This is not early for me,” he answered. 

‘*And Mr. Matlack, is he up?’ 

‘Oh yes, he is up, and gone off to attend to some 
business.” 

‘** Well, really!” exclaimed Margery. ‘I thought I was 
the first one out in the world to-day. . And now, Martin, 
don’t you want to do something for me? I did not think 
it would happen, but I am really dreadfully hungry, and 
couldn’t you give me my breakfast now, by myself, be 
fore anybody else? I am not particular what I have—any 
thing that is easy to get ready will do—and I would like 
it down at the very edge of the lake.” 

‘*You shali have it,’ exclaimed Martin, eagerly. “I 
will get it ready for you very soon, and will bring it to 
you. I know you like bread and butter and jam, and 
there is some cold meat, and I will boil you an egg and 
make some coffee.” 

‘That will be lovely,” said Margery, ‘‘and I will go 
down by the lake and wait. I do believe,” she said to 
herself as she hurried away, ‘‘ that this hermit business 
is the only sensible thing that ever came into the head of 
that classic statue with the glass fronts.” 

Very soon Martin appeared with a rug, which he said 
she would want if she were going to sit on the ground; 
and then he ran away, but soon came back with the break 
fast. Margery was surprised to see how tastefully it was 
served, 

‘“You could not have done it better,” she said, ‘if you 
had been a”’— she was about to ‘say Waiter, but as she 
gazed at the bright, handsome face of the young man she 
felt that it would hurt his feelings to use such a word, so 
she suddenly changed it to woman. 

“Tf itis done well,” he said, ‘‘it is not because I am 
like a woman, but because you are one.” 

‘** What does that mean?” thought Margery; but she did 
not stop to consider, ‘* Thank you very much,” she said 
‘*Here is where I am going to eat, and nobody will dis 
turb me.” 

‘*Is there anything else?” he asked. 

‘*No,” said she. ‘'T have everything I want; you 
know I take only one cup of coffee.” 

He did know it; he knew everything she took, and he 
felt that there was no excuse for him to stay there any 
longer, so he slowly walked away. 

The place Margery had chosen was a nice little nook 
for a nice little hermit. It was a bit of low beach, very 
narrow, and flanked on the shore side by a row of bushes, 
Which soon turned and grew down to the water's edge, 
thus completely cutting off one end of the beach. At the 
other end the distance between the shrubbery and the wa- 
ter was but a few feet, so that Margery could eat her 
breakfast without being disturbed by the rest of the 
world. 

Reclining on the rug with the tray on the ground be 
fore her, with some green leaves and a few pale wild 
flowers peeping over the edge of it to see what she had 
for breakfast, Margery gave herself up to the enjoyment 
of life. 

‘Each, one,” she said aloud; ‘‘T am one, and beautiful 
nature is another. Just two of us, and each, one. Go 
away, sir,’ she said to a big buzzing creature with trans- 
parent wings; ‘‘ you are another, but you don’t count.” 

Arthur Raybold was perhaps the member of the party 
who was the best satisfied to be himself. He had vowed, 
as he left the camp fire the night before, that his sister had 
at last evolved an idea which had some value. Be him- 
self? He should think so! He firmly believed that he 
was the only person in the camp capable of truly acting 
his own part in life. 

Clyde had told him that on this morning he was going 
to move the tent over to their own camp, and though he 
had objected very forcibly, he found that Clyde was not 
to be moved, and that the tent would be. In an angry 
mood he had been the first one of the Associated Hermits 
to assert his individuality. He made up his mind that he 
would not leave the immediate atmosphere of Margery. 
He would revolve about her in his waking hours and m 
his dreams, and in the latter case he would revolve in a 
hammock hung between two trees not far from his sis 
ter’s tent; and as he was not one who delayed the execu- 
tion of his plans, he had put up the hammock that night, 
although his tent was still in Camp Rob. He had not 
slept very well, because he was not used to repose in a 
hammock ; and he had risen early, because, though wrapped 
in a blanket, he had found himself a litule chilly. 

Starting out fora brisk walk to warm himself, he had 
not gone far before he thought he heard something which 
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sounded like the clicking of knife and fork and dish. He 
stopped, listened, and then approached the source of the 
sounds, and soon stood at the open end of Margery’s little 
beach. For afew moments she did not know he was there, 
so engrossed was her mind with the far-away shadows on 
the lake, and with the piece of bread-and-jam she held in 
her hand. 

**Oh, happy Fates!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ How have ye be- 
friended me! Could I have believed such rare fortune 
was in store for me?” 

At the sound of his voice Margery turned her head and 
started, and in the same instant she was on her feet. 

**Margery,” he said, without approaching her, but ex- 
tending his arms so that one hand touched the bushes and 
the other reached over the water, ‘‘I have you a gentle 
prisoner. I consider this the most fortunate hour of my 
whole existence. All 1 ask of you is to listen to me for 
ten minutes, and then I will cease to stand guard at the 
entrance to your little haven, and although you will be 
free to go where you please, I know you will not go away 
from me.” 

Margery’s face was on fire. She was so angry she could 
searcely speak, but she managed to bring some words to 
her lips to express her condition of mind. 

‘*Mr. Ravbold,” she cried, “if I ever hear any more of 
that horrid trash from you I will speak to Mr. Archibald, 
and have him drive you out of this camp. I haven’t spoken 
to him before because I thought it would make trouble 
and interfere with people who have not done anything 
but what is perfectly right, but this is the last time I am 
going to let you off, and I would like you to remember 
that. Now go away this instant, or else step aside and let 
me pass.” 

Raybold did not change his position, but with a smile of 
indulgent condescension he remarked: 

** Now, then, you are angry; but I don’t mind that, and 
Tam quite sure you do not mean it. You see, you have 
vever heard all that I have to say to you. When I have 
fully spoken to you, then I have no fear—” 

He had not finished his sentence,when Margery dashed 
into the water, utterly regardless of her clothes, and before 
the astonished intruder could advance towards her she 
had rushed past him, and had run up on dry land a yard 
or two behind him. The water on the shelving beach was 
not more than a foot deep, but her mad bounds made a 
splashing and a spattering of spray as if a live shark had 
been dropped into the shallow water. In a moment she 
had left the beach and was face to face with Martin, pale 
with fright. 

“T thought you had tumbled in!” he cried. ‘* What on 
earth is the matter?” 

She had no breath to answer, but she turned her head 
toward the lake,and as Martin looked that way he saw 
Ray bold advancing from behind the bushes. It required 
no appreciable time for the young guide to understand 
the situation. His whole form quivered, his hands invol- 
untarily clinched, his brows knitted, and he made one quick 
step forward; but only one, for Margery seized him by the 
wrist. Without knowing what he was doing, he struggled 
to free himself from her, but she was strong and held him 
fast. 

‘IT must go to my tent,” she gasped. ‘‘I am all wet. 
Now promise me that you will not say a thing or do a 
thing until I see you again. Promise!” 

For a moment he seemed undecided, and then he ceased 
his efforts to get away, and said, ‘‘ I'll promise.” 

Margery dropped his arm and hurried toward the cab- 
in, hoping earnestly that the Archibalds were not yet up. 

**This is a gay and lively beginning for a hermit,” she 
thought, as she made her way around the house; ‘and I 
don’t see how on earth I am ever going to get through 
that window again. There is nothing to stand on. I did 
not expect to go back until they were all up.” 

But when she reached the window there was a stout 
wooden stool placed below it. 

‘*Martin did that,” she thought, ‘‘while I was at my 
breakfast. He knew I must have come through the win- 
dow, and might want to go back that way. Oh dear!” 
she sighed; **but I am sure I can’t help it.”’ And so, 
mounting from the stool to the window-sill, she entered 
her room. 

Having given his promise, Martin turned his back upon 
the sombre young man, who, with folded arms and cloud- 
ed brow, was stalking toward the tents at the other end 
of the camp. 

‘If I look at him,” said Martin, ‘it may be that I 
could not keep my promise.”’ 

It was about half an hour afterward, when Martin, still 
excited and still pale, was getting ready for the general 
breakfast, forgetting entirely that he was a hermit, and 
that some of the other hermits might have peculiar ideas 
about their morning meal, that Phil Matlack arrived on 
the scene. Martin was very much engrossed in his own 
thoughts, but he could not repress an inquiring interest 
in his companion 

** Well,” said he, ‘‘did you bounce him?” 

Matlack made no answer, but began to cut out the top 
of a tin can. 

**T say,” repeated Martin, ‘did you bounce him, or did 
he go without it?” 

Without turning toward the younger man, Matlack re 
marked: ‘*T was mistaken. That ain’t fat; it’s muscle.” 

**You don’t mean to say,” exclaimed Martin, in aston- 
ishment, ‘‘ that he bounced you out of that camp!” 

‘I don’t mean to say nothin’,” was the reply, ‘except 
What Ido say; and what I say is that that ain’t fat; it’s 
muscle. When I make a mistake I don’t mind standin’ 
up and sayin’ so.” 

Martin could not understand the situation. He knew 
Mathick to bea man of great courage and strength, and 
one who, if he should engage in a personal conflict, would 
not give it up until he had done his very best. But the 
guide's appearance gave no signs of any struggle. Ilis 
clothes were in their usual order, and his countenance 
Was quiet and composed. 

‘**Look here,” cried Martin; ‘*how did you find out all 
that about the bishop?” 

Matlack turned on him with a grim smile. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you tell me that day you was talkin’ to me about the boat 
that he was a tough sort of a fellow?” 

* Yes, I did.” said the other. 

** Well,” said Matlack, ‘‘ how did you find that out?” 

Martin laughed. ** Tshouldn’t wonder,” he said, ** if we 
were about square. Well, if you will tell me how you 
found it out, I will tell you how I did.” 
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‘*Go ahead,” said the other. 

“The long and short of my business with him,” said 
Martin, ** was this: I went with him down to the lake, 
and there I gave him a piece of my mind; and when I had 
finished, he turned on me and grabbed me with his two 
hands and chucked me out into the water, just as if I 
had been a bag of bad meal that he wanted to get rid of. 
When I got out I was going to fight him, but he advised 
me not to,and when I took a look at him and remem. 
bered the feel of the swing he gave me, I took his advice. 
Now what did he do to you?” 

‘*He didn’t do nothin’,” said Matlack. ‘* When I got 
to the little tent he sleeps in, there he was sittin’ in front 
of it, as smilin’ asa basket of chips, and he bade me good- 
mornin’ as if I had been a tenant comin’ to pay him his 
rent; and then he said that before we went on with the 
business between us, there was some things he would like 
to show me, and he had them all ready. So he steps off to 
a place a little behind the tent, and there was three great 
bowlders, whopping big stones, which he said he had 
brought out of the woods. I could hardly believe him, 
but there they was. * You don’t mean,’ says I, ‘ that you 
are goin’ to fight with stones; because, if you are, you 
ought to give me a chance to get some,’ and I thought to 
myself that I would pick up rocks that could be heaved 
‘Oh no,’ says he, with one of them smiles of his—‘ oh 
no; I just want to open our conference with a little gym- 
nastic exhibition.’ And so sayin’, he rolled up his shirt 
sleeves—he hadn't no coat on—and he picked up one of 
them rocks with both hands, and then he gave it a swing 
with one hand, like you swing a tenpin ball, and he sent 
that rock about thirty feet. 

‘*Tt nearly took my breath away, for if I had to move 
such a stone I'd want a wheelbarrow. Then he took an 
other of the rocks and hurled it right on top of the first 
one, and it came down so hard that it split itself in half. 
And then he took up the third one, which was the big- 
gest, and threw it nearly as far, but it didn’t hit the others. 
* Now, Mr. Matlack,’ says he, ‘that’s the first part of my 
little programme. I have only one or two more things, 
and I don’t want to keep you Jong.’ Then he went and 
got a hickory sapling that he’d cut down. It was just 
the trunk part of it, and must have been at least three 
inches thick. He put the middle of it at the back of his 
neck, and then he took hold of the two ends with his 
hands and pulled forward, and, by George! he broke that 
stick right in half! 

«Then, says he,‘ Would you mind steppin’ down to the 
Jake?’ I didn’t mind, and went with him, and when we 
got down to the water there was their boat drawed up 
on the shore and pretty nigh full of water. ‘Mr. Clyde 
brought this boat back the other day,’ says he, ‘from a 
place where he left it some distance down the lake, and I 
wonder he didn’t sink before he got here. We must try 
and calk up some of the open seams; but first we've got 
to get the water out of her.’ So sayin’, he squatted down 
on the ground in front of that boat and took hold of it, 
one hand on one side of the bow and one on the other, and 
then he gave a big twist, and just turned that boat clean 
over, water and all, so that it lay with its bottom up, and 
the water running down into the lake like a little deluge. 

‘*That ought to have been done long ago,’ says he, 
‘and I'll come down after a while and calk it before the 
sun gets on it.”. Then he walked back to camp as spry as 
a robin, and then says he,‘ Mr. Matlack, ny little exhi- 
bition is over, and so we'll go ahead with the business you 
proposed.’ I looked around, and says T: *‘ Do you find that 
little tent you sleep in comfortable? It seems to me as 
if your feet must stick out of it.’ * They do,’ says he, 
‘and I sometimes throw a blanket over them to keep them 
dry. But we are goin’ to make different arrangements 
here. Mr. Clyde and 1 will bring down his tent after 
breakfast, and if Mr. Raybold doesn’t choose to occupy it, 
Mr. Clyde says I may share it with him. At any rate, I’ve 
engaged to attend to the cookin’ and to things in general 
in this camp durin’ the rest of the time we stay here.’ 

*** And so Mr. Clyde is tired of trespassin’, is he?’ says 
I. ‘ Yes, he is,’ says he; ‘he’s a high-minded young fel- 
low, and doesn’t fancy that sort of thing. Mr. Raybold 
slept last night in a hammock, and if that suits him he 
may keep it up.’ ‘If 1 was you,’ says I,‘ if he does come 
back to the camp, I’d make him sleep in that little tent, It 
would fit him better than it does you.’ ‘Oh no,’ says he, 
‘I don’t want to make no trouble. I’m willin’ to sleep 
anywhere. I’m used to roughin’ it, and I could make my 
self comfortable in any tent I ever saw.’ *‘ Well,’ says I, 
‘that was a very pretty exhibition you gave me, and Iam 
much obliged to you, but I must be goin’ over to my camp 
to help get breakfast.’ ‘If you see Mr, Clyde,’ says he, 
‘will you kindly tell him that I will come over and help 
him with his tent in about an hour?’ To which I said | 
would, and I left. Now then, hurry up. Them hermits 
will want their breakfasts, for they can’t starve.” 


XX.—MARTIN ASSERTS HIS INDIVIDUALITY. 

**GooD-MORNING,” said Mr, Clyde, as he approached 
Mr. and Mrs. Archibald, seated opposite each other at their 
breakfast table. ‘*So you still eat together? Don’t ask 
me to join you; T have had my breakfast.” 

* Yes,” said Mr. Archibald; ‘‘ we did think that, as we 
were hermits, we ought to eat in some separate, out-of-the 
way fashion; but we could not think of any, and as we 
were both hungry and liked the same things, we con 
cluded to postpone the assertion of our individualities.” 

**And Miss Dearborn?” asked Clyde. 

“Oh, she had her breakfast long ago, so she told us,” 
said Mrs. Archibald. ‘‘ suppose she took some bread and 
jam, for I do not know what else she could have had.” 

** As for me,” said Clyde, ** I thought I would do some 
thing of the sort. T like an early breakfast, and so I 
turned out more than an hour ago and went to look up 
Mrs. Perkenpine; and I might as well say, sir, that I am 
now looking for the bishop to come and help me carry 
our tent back to our own camp, where he is going to cook 
for us. J] never wanted to be a trespasser on your prem 
ises, and I don’t intend to be any longer.” 

**That’s the right feeling,” said Mr. Archibald; ‘‘al- 
though, in fact, it doesn’t make any difference to us 
whether your party camps here or not. At first I thought 
it would, but I find it does not.” 

“By which he means,” said Mrs. Archibald, “that if 
you want to go away he is perfectly willing to have you 
stay, but if you don’t want to go away he doesn’t like it, 
and would have you move.” ; 

Clyde laughed. ‘I haven’t anything to say for the 
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others,” he answered, *‘ but as long as I have a Gamp of 
my own I think I ought to live there, 

‘But how about Mrs, Perkenpine?” asked Mrs. Archi 
bald. ** Did you find her willing to wait on you one at a 
time?” 

‘Not exactly,” said Clyde. “I discovered her, by- her 
kitchen tent, hard at work eating her own breakfast 
must have looked surprised, for she lost no time in telling 
me that she was a hermit, and was living for one person 
at a time—herself first—and that she was mighty glad to 
get a chance to have her breakfast before anybody else, 
for she was always hungry and hated waiting. I looked 
at the table, and saw that she had the breakfast ready for 
the whole party; so I said, ‘I am a hermit too, and I am 
living for myself, and so I am going to sit down and eat.’ 
‘Squat,’ said she, and down I sat; and I had the best 
meal of her cooking that I have yet tasted. I told her so, 
and she said she shouldn’t wonder. * Because,’ said she 
‘I cooked this breakfast for myself—me, one—and as | 
wasn’t thinkin’ what other people ‘d like, I got things a 
little more tasty than common, | guess.’ ” 

** And what does she expect Miss Raybold and her bro 
ther to do?” asked Mrs. Archibald. 

**When she had finished she got up,’ Clyde answered, 
‘‘and went away, merely remarking that the victuals were 
there, and when the others were ready for them they might 
come and get them.” 

**T hope,” said Mr. Archibald, ‘‘that Matlack will not 
fancy that sort of a hermit life. But as for me, I am great 
ly taken with the scheme. I think I shall like it. Is Miss 
Raybold about yet?” 

‘**T see nothing of her,” said Clyde, looking over toward 
her tent. 

** Good!” said Mr. Archibald, rising. “ Harriet, if you 
want me, I shall be in my cave.” 

**And where is that?” she asked. 

“Oh, I can’t say exactly where it will be,” he answered, 
‘*but if you will go down to the shore of the lake and 
blow four times on the dinner-horn I'll come to you, cave 
and all. I can easily pull it over the water,” 

**You forget,” said Mrs, Archibald, with a smile, *‘ that 
we are associate hermits.” 

**No, I do not,” said her husband; ‘‘ I remember it, and 
that is the reason I am off before Miss Raybold emerges 
upon the scene.” 

**T do not know,” said Mrs. Archibald to Clyde, ** ex 
actly how I am going to assert myself today, but T shall 
do it one way or the other; Iam not going to be left out 
in the cold.” 

Clyde sniiled, but he had no suggestion to offer ; his 
mind was filled with the conjecture as to what sort of a 
hermit life Margery was going to lead, and if she had al- 
ready begun it. But just then the bishop came up, and 
together they went to carry the tent back to Camp Roy. 

It was at least an hour afterward, and Mrs, Archibald 
was comfortably seated in the shade darning stockings, 
and an open book in her lap. Sometimes she would read 
a little in the book, and then she would make some long 
and careful stitches in the stocking, and then she would 
look about her as if she greatly enjoyed combining her 
work and her recreation in such a lovely place on such a 
lovely summer morning. During one of these periods of 
observation she perceived Corona Ray bold approaching. 

**Good-morning,” said the elder lady. ‘* Is this your 
first appearance?” 
res,” said Corona, with a gentle smile. ‘* When I 
woke this morning I found myself to be an individual 
who liked to lie in bed and gaze out through an open fold 
in my tentupon the world beyond, and so I lay and dozed 
and gazed, until I felt like getting up, and then I got up, 
and you cannot imagine how bright and happy I felt as I 
thought of what I had been doing. For one morning at 
least I had been true to myself, without regard to other 
people or what they might think about it. Now tomer 
row, if I feel like it, ] shall rise at dawn, and go out and 
look at the stars struggling with Aurora. Whatever my 
personal instincts happen to be, I shall be loyal to them 
Now how do you propose to assert your individuality?” 

‘* Unfortunately,” said Mrs. Archibald, “1 cannot do 
that exactly as I would like to. If we had not promised 
my daughter and her husband that we would stay away 
for a month, I should go directly home and superintend 
my jelly-making and fruit-preserving; but as I cannot 
do that, I have determined to act out my own self here. 
I shall darn stockings and sew or read, and try to make 
myself comfortable and happy, just as 1 would if 1 were 
sitting on my broad piazza at home.”’ 

**Good!” said Corona. ‘IT think it likely that you will 
be more true to yourself than any of us. Doubtless vou 
were born to be the head of a domestic household, and if 
you followed your own inclination you would be that if 
you were adrift with your family on a raft in the middle 
of the ocean. Now Iam going away to see what further 
suggestions my nature has to offer me. What is Mr. 
Archibald doing?” 

Mrs. Archibald smiled. She knew what Corona’s na- 
ture would suggest if she met a man who could talk, or 
rather listen “Oh, his nature has prompted him to hie 
away to the haunts of game, and to stay there until he is 
half starved.” 

Miss Raybold heaved a little sigh, ‘I see very few 
persons about here,’ she said—"‘only the two guides, in 
fact.” 

** Yes,” said Mrs. Archibald; ‘the bishop has gone to 
help Mr. Clyde with his tent.” 

Corona moved slowly away, and as she walked her na 
ture suggested that she had better eat something; so she 
repaired to the scene of Mrs. Perkenpine’s ordinary opera 
tions. There she found that good woman stretched flat 
on her back on the ground, fast asleep. Her face and 
body were shaded by some overhanging branches, but het 
great feet were illumined and gilded by the blazing sun, 
On a camp table near by were the remains of the brerk- 
fast. It had been there for two or three hours, Arthur 
Raybold had taken what he wanted and had gone, and 
before composing herself for her nap Mrs. Perkenpine 
had thrown over it a piece of mosquito-netting. 

Corona smiled. *‘* Their natures are coming out beauti 
fully,” she said. ‘‘It really does me good to see how ad- 
mirably the scheme is unfolding itself.” She sat down 
and ate what she could find to her taste, but it was not 
much. “I shall send for some fruit and some biscuit and 
some other little things.” she thought, ** tliat I can keep in 
my tent and eat when I please. That will suit me much 
better than the ordinary meals.” Then, without awaken- 
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ing Mrs. Perkenpine, she strolled away, directing her steps 
toward Camp Roy 

When Margery had gone to her room, and had changed 
her wet clothes, she was thoroughly miserable. For some 
time she sat on the side of her little cot, unwilling to go 
out, on account of a nervous fear that she might meet Mr. 
Raybold. Of course, if he should again speak to her as 
he had done, she would immediately appeal to Mr. Archi- 
bald, but she did not want to do this, for she had a very 
strong desire not to make any trouble or divisions in the 
camp, and she lay down to think over the matter, and in 
less than two minutes she was asleep. Mrs. Archibald 
had come to call her to breakfast, but upon being told 
that she had been up ever so long, and had had her break- 
fast, she left the girl to her nap 
[ thought Margery, ‘until they 
to do whatever it, is they want to do, and 
then perhaps I may have a little peace.” 

When she awoke it was nearly eleven o'clock, and she 
went immediately to her little side window, from which 
she could see the lake and a good deal of the camp- 
cround The first thing which met her reconnoitring 
gaze Wasa small boat some distance out on the lake. Its 
ours were revolving slowly, something like a pair of 
wheels with ove paddle each, and it was occupied by one 
person This person was Arthur Raybold, who had 
found the bishop calking the boat, and as soon as this 
work was finished, had moodily declared that he would 
take a row in her... He had not yet had a chance to row a 
boat which was in a decent condition. He wanted to be 
alone with his aspirations. He thoughtit would be scarce 
ise to attempt to speak to Margery again that morn- 
ing; he would give her time for her anger to cool. She 
was only a woman, and he knew women! 

[t's that Raybold,” said Margery ‘* He knows no 
more about rowing than a cat, and he’s floating sideways 
l Now I can go out and hope to be 


‘[T shall sleep here,” 


have all gone 


down the lake. Good! 
[ don’t know when he will ever get that boat 
back again. Perhaps never.’ 

She was not a wicked girl, and she did not desire that 
the awkward rower might never get back; but still she 
did not have that dread of an accident which might have 
come over her had the occupant of the boat been a bro 
ther or any one she cared very much about. She took a 
novel, of which, during her whole stay in camp, she had 
read perhaps ten pages, and left the cabin, this time by 
the door 


How does your individuality treat you?” asked Mrs. 


let alone 


Archibald, as Margery approached her. 
Oh. horribly, so far,” was the answer; ‘‘ but I think 
t is going to do better. I shall find some nice place 
where L can read and be undistur bed. I can think of 
nothing pleasanter such a morning as this.” 
‘} am very much mistaken in your nature,” thought 
Mrs. Archibald, “if that is the sort of thing that suits you.” 
Murtin,” said Margery, not in the least surprised that 
she should megt the young guide within the next three 
mini do you know - of some really nice secluded spot 
wlit [ can sit and “read, and not be bothered? I don’t 


mnvetn that place where ‘you hung the hammock. I don’t 
| to go there again.” 
[urtin was pale, and his voice trembled as he spoke. 
Miss Dearborn suid he, ‘‘] think it is a wicked and a 
burning shame that you should be‘ forced to look fora 
hiding-place where you may hope to rest undisturbed if 
that scoundrel: in the boat out there should happen to 
fancy to come ashore. But you needn't do it. There is 
no necessity for i Go where you please, sit where you 
please, and do what you please, and I will see to it that 
you are not disturbed.” 








**Oh, no, no!” exclaimed Margery. ‘‘ That would never 
do. I know very well that you could keep him away 
from me, and I am quite sure that you would be glad to 
do it, but there mustn’t be anything of that kind. He is 
Miss Raybold’s brother and—and in a way one of our 
camping party, and I don’t want any disturbances or 
quarrels.” 

Martin’s breast heaved, and he breathed heavily. ‘‘I 
have no doubt you are right,” he said—* of course you 
are. But I can tell you this: if I see that fellow troubling 
you again [ll kill him, or—” 

‘Martin! Martin!” exclaimed Margery. ‘‘ What do you 
mean? What makes you talk in this way?” 

‘*What makes me?” he exclaimed, as if impossible to 
restrain his words. ‘‘ My heart makes me, my soul makes 
me. I—” 

‘* Your heart? Your soul?” interrupted Margery. “I 
don’t understand.” 

For a moment he looked at the astonished girl in silence, 
and then he said: ‘‘ Miss Dearborn, it’s of no use for me to 
try to hide what I feel. If I hadn't got so angry I might 
have been able to keep quiet, but I can’t do it now. If 
that man thinks he loves you, his love is like a grain of 
sand compared to mine.” 

‘* Yours?” cried Margery. 

‘** Yes,” said Martin, his face pallid and his eyes spark- 
ling, ‘‘mine. You may think it is an insult for me to talk 
this way, but love is love, and it will spring up where it 
pleases; and besides, I am not the common sort of a fellow 
you may think lam. After saying what I have said, I am 
bound to say more. I belong to a good family, and am 
college bred. Iam poor, and I love nature. I am work- 
ing to make money to travel and become a naturalist. I 
prefer this sort of work because it takes me into the heart 
of nature. I am not ashamed of what I am, I am not 


ashamed of my work, and my object in life is a nobler_ 


one, I think, than the practice of the law, or a great many 
other things like it.” 

Margery stood and looked at him with wide-open eyes. 
** Do you mean to say,” she said, ‘* that you want to marry 
me? It would take years and years and years for you to 
become naturalist enough to support a wife.” 

‘*T have made no plans,” he said, quickly, ‘‘ I have no 
purpose. I did not intend to tell you now that I love you, 
but since I have said that I will say also that with you to 
fight. for, there could be no doubt about my success, I 
should. be bound to succeed. It would be impossible for 
me to fail. And as for the years, I would wait, no matter 
how many they should be.” 

He spoke with such hot earnestness that Margery in- 
voluntarily drew herself a litle away from him. At this 
the flush went out of his face. 

*©Oh, Miss Dearborn,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ don’t think that 
I am like that man out there! Don’t think that I will 
persecute you if_you don’t wish to hear me, that I will 
follow you about and make your life miserable. If you 
say to me that you do not wish to see me again, you will 
never see me again. Say what you please, and you will 
find that I ama gentleman.” 

She could see that now. She felt sure that if she told 
him she did not wish ever to see him again he would 
never appear before her. But what would he do? She 
was not in the least afraid of him, but his fierce earnest- 
ness frightened her, not for herself, but for him. Sud- 
denly a thought struck her. 

‘* Martin,” said she, ‘‘I don’t doubt in the least that 


what you have said to me about yourself is true. You 
are as good as other people, although vou do happen now 
to be a guide, and perhaps after a while you may be very 
well off, but for all that you are a guide, and you are in 


Mr. Sadler's employment, and Mr. Sadler’s rights and 
powers are just like gas escaping from a pipe; they are 
everywhere from cellar to garret, so to speak, and you 
couldn't escape them. It would be a bad, bad thing for 
you, Martin, if he were to hear that you make proposi 
tions of the kind you have made, to the ladies that he 
pays you to take out into the woods and guide and pro 
tect.” 

Martin was on the point of a violent expostulation, but 
she stopped him. 

‘*Now I know what you are going to say,” she ex 
claimed, ‘‘ but it isn’t of anv use. You are in his em 
ployment, and you are bound to honor and respect him ; 
that is the way a guide can show himself to be a gentle 
man.” 

‘*But suppose,” said Martin, quickly, ‘‘ that he, know- 
ing my family as he does, should think I had done wisely 
in speaking to you.” 

A cloud came over her brow. It annoyed her that he 
should thus parry her thrust. 

‘* Well, you can ask him,” she said, abruptly; ‘‘ and if 
he doesn’t object, you can go to see my mother, when she 
gets home, and ask her.. And here comes Mr. Matlack. I 
think he has been calling you. And now don’t say avother 
word, unless it is about fish.” 

But Matlack did not come; he stopped and called, and 
Martin went to him. 

Margery walked languidly toward the woods and sat 
down on the projecting root of a large tree. Then leaning 
back against the trunk, she sighed. 

‘‘It is a perfectly dreadful thing to be a girl,” she said; 
**but Iam glad I did not speak to him as I did to Mr. 
Raybold. I believe he would have jumped into the lake.” 

{TO BE OONTINUED. } 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S PRIDE. 

I HAVE been amused over Colonel Roosevelt's claims 
for the worth and efficiency of his Rough Riders. It is 
such an old soldier trick. 

Also, the curious effect it has had on the public, who, 
not understanding soldiers, take it seriously. 

All soldiers, the world over and history through, will 
claim every virtue for their own regiments, privates as 
well as colonels, and so, too, will ‘‘ Jackies” for their par- 
ticular ships. Privates and Jackies will clip you on the 
nose if you even presume to question their claims. 

Regimental affection is a grand thing, too. It means 
so much to the members. It involves their past and their 
pride. 

What a poor stick a colonel would be who did not 
think his regiment was the best in the world, ancient o1 
modern! And you may be sure a private who won't 
stand up for his regiment is wrong somehow; probably 
no good. 

And soldiers retain this affection for their old regi 
ments, although they may be long out of them. General 
Miles won’t go anywhere without the Fifth Infantry if he 
can help it; and I firmly believe General Merritt would 
hang any one who said aught against the Fifth Cavalry. 

By the same token soldiers and sailors will stand up for 
their colonel (and when they won't, it is a sure sign that 
the officer is sadly lacking) or their captain ‘‘ to a finish” 
anywhere, any place, any time. 

I hope the Rough Riders will never have to lick all the 
people that their belligerent colonel thinks they can lick. 
Yet it wouldn’t do at all for you to go near a Rough 
Rider camp and say anything derogatory of Roosevelt. 
You would have to make good on the spot 

FREDERIC REMINGTON. 
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TO THE WAR LORD. 

A despa frony Berlin states that the Emperor William was thrown 
from . rse while returning to the palace yesterday, The animal 
“ {frightened by bouquets thrown at the Emperor by ladies who 

n sidewalk while his Majesty Was passing. —Daily Paper. 


O Aveustr Potentate, Most Glorious Me, 
King of the first Person, Self of Majesty, 
Lord by a Right Divine, Emperor Serene, 


Placed on a throne by God, what can this mean? 


Does the Polar Star e’er fall to grovelling Earth 
Because of a mistit, misplaced saddle-girth? 

fath grim Gibraltar slipped e’er from its base, 
Or even budged from its appointed place? 


Hath seething old Niagara stubbed its toe 

And landed with au iguominious splash below; 
Hfath dark Thermopyke, deep stained in blood, 
Ker stumbled o'er itself with sickening thud, 


Because some lady fair on festal day 
Hath deigned to pelt it with a small bouquet? 


Hath the grim stone face up in the Hampshire Hills 
Ker had to blush because of earthly ills? 

Yet these, my Lord, each one like unto thee, 

Are full of @randeur, full of Majesty, 

Placed as they are by Him who placed thee where 
Man may admire, may marvel at and stare. 


Of God's superb creations, why of all, 

© Kaiser great. art thou the first to fall? 

And not by some convulsion in fair Nature’s course, 

But chuekvd—oh, shameful tale—chucked from a horse / 
Joun KENDRICK BANGs. 


OUR LATEST TORPEDO-CRAFT. 
Desprre the untimely ending of Spain’s boasted tor- 
t-destrovers before Santiago, and the fact that 
ne naval eritics are disposed to consider such craft of 


rodlo bo 


littl: avail at any time, still we have not lost faith in the 
isefulness of the type, and on the 23d of the present 
mouth bids will be opened at the Navy Department for 


the eonstruction of a dozen torpedo-boats and of sixteen 
‘destroyers ” of the most improved order. 

Heretofore the department has not prepared plans for 
the ‘*destrover” class, and those of the bidders have been 
either wholly planned abroad, or so closely fashioned 
upon the lines of those of Great. Britain and France that 
no claim for American ingenuity could be raised through 
them: but now the Navy Department has drawn up its 


own design, and thé boats promise to be improvements 
upon the best of those abroad, especially in the all-impor- 
tunt elements of seaworthiness and powers of offence. 

Phe boats will be 175 feet long on the load water-line, 
vill have a maximum beam of 17 feet, and draw about 


ven feet of water on a normal displacement of 165 to 

170 tons 
The boats will carry a battery of at least three rapid 
“ wuns, and an ammunition supply of three and a half 
The design contemplites 3- pounders, but the 





calibre of the guns will depend somewhat upon future 
ttlement, and there is reason to believe some of the 
picces will be of the 1- pounder automatic type, much 


on the order of those highly effective Maxim guns, The 
torpedo outfit, wilk consist of three short torpedo-tubes 
and a supply of five torpedoes. The tubes will be placed 
cither abreast or en échelon on either side amidships, with 
the third tube on the centre line ’way aft. This disposi- 


tion vives the greatest effective service for three tubes, 
especiuily where the broadside tubes cannot be trained 
thw irtships 

The boats will have two conning-towers, each fashioned 
of half-ineh nickel-steel plating. From the forward tower 


most of the navigating work will be done, and the steer- 
ing-gear there will be effected by steam control, while the 
ifter-tower will be fitted only with the ordinary hand- 
wel arrangement. On the forward tower there will be 
iw electric searchlight of considerable power—a feature 
distinctly novel to our torpedo-boats, and a facility of 
it usefulness during much of the service of craft of 
this kind. An electric plant will also supply energy for 
. set of night signals, for the rapning lights, and also 
for all interior iumination 
So far as possible within the narrow limits of such ves- 
sels the comfort of officers and crew has been considerate 
ly studied, and every effort has been made to make the 
houts. beth comfortable and healthful, even under the 
stress of bad weather, when hatches are battened down, 
aud only the blowers ean be induced to draw down the 
fresh air from without. Folding-berths have been pro- 
vided for twenty-four enlisted men, and these will be 
turned up out of the way when not in use. The crew are 
placed aft, where they will be less affected by the move 
ments of the boats in a heavy seaway. Forward there 
are necommodations for a commanding officer, an engineer 
ofticer, and two petty oflicers; and it is some evidence to 
the cunning of the plan that bathing accommodations 
have been pt vided for both the officers and the crew. 
The boats will be driven by two sets of triple-ex pansion 
engines of the four-cylinder type, and for those who love 
tivures it may be well to state that the high-pressure cylin 
der of each éngine will have a diameter of 14 inches, the 
intermediate evlinder a diameter of 22 inches, and each of 
the two low-pressure cylinders a diameter of 25} inches, 
while all will have a common stroke of 18 inches. When 
making about 350 revolutions a minute, the engines will 
develop quite 8009 indicated horse-power, and the boats 
should make then between twenty-six and twenty-seven 


knots Steam will be supplied by three good-sized water- 
tube boilers. in two separate water-tight compartments— 
forward and aft of the two engine-rooms—and the work 
ine pressure will be 250 pounds to the square inch, At 


least forty tons of coal must be provided for in the bunk- 
er space, and the department's design contemplates its 
distribution abreast the engines and boilers for protection. 

A cost limit of $170,000 is placed upon the torpedo- 
boats, and-no bid will be considered that does not promise 
a speed of at least twenty-six knots; and it is needless to 
remark that the department's boat has a margin consider- 
ably ia excess of this 


THE DESTROYERS 


The torpedo-boat-destrovers are exceptionally fine boats, 
and in compass considerably overreach anything now 
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built or building abroad. They may really be said to be 
the Spanish ** destroyers ” bettered. 

The department's design covers a craft 245 feet long, of 
beautiful model, having a maximum beam of only 23 feet, 
and drawing, upon a trial displacement of 420 tons, prac- 
tically eight feet of water. The usual turtle- back has 
given way to a flush forecastle-deck. promising fine sea- 
going qualities, and affording at the same time superior 
accommodations for the crew of sixty persons. ‘There 
are two conning-towers, one on the forecastle-deck and 
one ’way aft on the main-deck, and the vessel can be 
handled from either, although only the forward tower will 
have its steering-gear worked by steam. On top of each 
of the towers there will be a 12-pounder rapid-fire gun, 
and a very wide arch of fire is assured each. On an ex- 
tension of the bridge upon the forward tower there will be 
a third steering-wheel, by which most of the navigating 
will be done in reasonable weather, and on a stand reared 
above this stecring-station there will be placed an effective 
search-light. 

The boats will be lighted throughout by electricity, 
and the running lights and the night signal code will be 
worked in the same way. There are fine ventilating ar- 
rangements in the shape of numerous blowers; and an 
extensive pumping plant, connecting with, each of the 
numerous separate water-tight compartments, provides 
against all reasonable demands in case of either fire or 
leak. All wood-work will be carefully fireproofed, and 
the decks will be covered with linoleum instead of the 
usual planking. The crew will be placed forward, and 
the officers aft. The captain will have a state-room and a 
cabin, while each of the other officers will have a com- 
fortable state-room. There are quarters aft, too, for a 
dozen petty officers. 

The armament will consist of two 12-pounder and four 
6-pounder rapid-fire guns and two large torpedo-tubes, 
The 6-pounder guns will be mounted in convenient places 
on the main-deck, two of them having a bow fire; and the 
torpedo-tubes, one amidships and one ’way aft, each on 
the centre-line, will be able t» fire on either side and 
through wide ares of train. For the rapid-fire guns seven 
tons of ammunition will be carried, and the power of that 
battery, where each gun is capable of a rate of twenty 
aimed shots a minute, can easily be estimated, and there 
are but few gunboats that could stand up before so wicked 
a storm of shell. 

The boats will have twin screws driven by two triple- 
expansion engines of the four-cylinder type, each in a 
separate compartment, and will develop 8000 indicated 
horse- power when making 827 revolutions a minute. 
Steam will be supplied by four water-tube boilers, two 
forward and two aft of the engine spaces, and at a work- 
ing pressure of 300 pounds. A coal-supply of at least 100 
tons, stowed abreast the boilers and engines, will give an 
effective radius of action. The layman can hardly ap- 
preciate the power of these engines, the weight of which, 
together with the boilers and auxiliaries, is practically 
half the displacement of the vessels, but they develop a 
driving force for these boats four fifths as great as that 
required to propel one of our 11,500-ton battle-ships at 
a rate of 16 knots. The care and proper manage- 
ment of such machinery and boilers require the high- 
est kind of skill, and the navigation of such craft is very 
much akin to the control of « locomotive loose upon an 
untracked surface, where but the slightest initiative move- 
ment would involve a delirious sweep. To fall overboard 
from such a boat would certainly mean a broken neck, 
and to make the most of her at top-rate speed demands 
the greatest precision of judgment from every working 
member of her complement—from the navigator at the 
wheel to the humblest stoker in the fire-room. 

The average cost limit for the destroyers is $295,000, 
and substantial advantage is promised the bidders guar- 
anteeing the highest speeds, the best sea-going qualities, 
and the promptest deliveries, either upon the department’s 
design or upon plans of their own. 

Rovert G. SKERRETT. 


August 20, 1898, 


EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER 
RECEIVED FROM A MEMBER OF 
TROOP ** A.” 

“On Boarpy Transrort ‘ Massaciusetts.’ 

‘Tits is Monday, and we expect to be in sight of Puerto 
Rico this afternoon, and our journey is almost over. You 
have really no idea of what a transport is, and especially 
one that is over-crowded, It is really a hell on earth—or 
rather on water! Thank Heaven, the weather has been 
fine, and I have slept on deck every night, not even go- 
ing below when it rained, I never felt better in my life, 
and have come to the conclusion that I can stand any- 
thing. As I have not been at all seasick, I volunteered 
for the stable police, who have to clean up belowdecks 
where the horses are. If you could put all the terrible 
smells in the world together, you would get some idea of 
what it is. We can only stand it for about a half aw hour 
at a time, and then have to take a spell on deck to re- 
cover, If we had a storm I am afraid it would go hard 
with some of the lads, as a good many are pretty seasick 
now. The food is fierce, and we only have condensed 
steam to drink, which is almost hot; but still I seem to 
thrive upon it. Every morning we get up at five, and 
form a line in our birthday suits and have a great hose 
played on us. Then we have breakfast, and after that 
comes target practice at boxes over the stern. I am so 
sunburnt that you would not know me, and, as I said 
before, feel out of sight. The hardest time we ever had 
was the day before we started; the loading up was simply 
awful, and I was so tired that I just lay down on a bale 
of hay and went to sleep. The horses have stood the trip 
very well, and I don’t think we will lose a single one.” 


*Poncr, August 4, 1898. 

‘*We got in sight of land day before yesterday morn- 
ing at about 7 A.M., and at three o'clock in the afternoon 
came in sight of the harbor of Ponce. It was a wonderful 
sight, for the town had only surrendered two days before, 
and the harbor was full of war-vessels and transports. 
Well, we were sailing proudly along, when, just at the en- 
trance of the harbor, we ran aground on a reef, and stuck 
there in spite of every effort to get us off. We staid there 
until yesterday afternoon, almost dead from the heat, and 
not a drop of water to drink, when they took us over to 
the Prairie, where we spent the night. I tell you that 
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transport was as near hell as any place could be, and I 
will never forget it. We were on fire three times in two 
days, and only had hardtack and rotten coffee to eat and 
a little dirty water to driuk. I cannot imagine what it 
would have been if there had been a storm. We had 
beautiful weather, and most of us slept on deck every 
night. We came ashore this morning, and we got the 
first square meal in a week. This is the quaintest little 
place I ever saw, and the natives are very friendly to the 
Americans. We changed some of our money to-day, 
and got two dollars in Spanish money for one American 
dollar. There are thousands of troops here, and they say 
the Spaniards cannot run away fast enough. The weather 
here is much cooler than I have felt in New York lots of 
times, and I am feeling very well. Our horses are coming 
ashore this afternoon, We are camped right in front of 
a little church that is 150 years old.” ; 


FROM: A VISION OF RECONCILEMEN'. 
BY EDWARD McQUEEN GRAY. 
MEN OF THE ANGLO-Saxon Race: 


Across a thousand leagues of sea 
Ye may not parley face to face, 
But yet your generous hearts are free 
To interchange a generous thought; 
Or else in vain your splendid seers 
Have to their listening brethren sought 
To teach the lesson of the years. 


This is the hour of human stress; 
Surging against the clanging door 
Of doom bewildered millions press 
Together on a dwindling floor 
Where still the elemental war 
Is waged between the Day and Night; 
The powers that aid, the powers that bar 
Their struggling fellows from the light. 
Oppugnant forces on the earth 
Have set humanity at stake; 
Here Liberty is choked at birth; 
There Freedom bids the soul awake. 


All are involved, for none may shun 
That issue, and mankind can mark 
How some are turning to the sun 
And some are huddling in the dark. 
And some are trampling others down 
And some are hurling others back; 
Here a new nation wins renown; 
There drifts a dynasty to wrack. 
And closer, as the narrowing space 
Drives each upon the other, grows 
The grip of wrestling race with race, 
The grapple of instinctive foes. 


What course to take? What cause espouse? 
Self-interest or common weal? 

Madman or saint alone avows 
What steadier intellects but feel. 


Yet, by the things that make you great: 
The wrath that stirs you at the cry 
Of freemen overborne: your hate 
Of wrong: your scorn of treachery: 
Ye stand engaged at Tyranny ; 
To strike; earth’s fallen to uplift; 
Are ye not heirs of Liberty 
And stewards of her priceless gift? 
Tis not for nothing in your veins 
The ichor of the Viking runs 
That bids you firmly grasp the reins 
Of rule, bequeathing to your sons 
A birthright of supremacy 
By deep deserving strongly stayed; 
No germ of fatuous eestasy, 
But on the prime foundation laid, 
Ye are the vanguard of the bright 
Battalions of progressive Time; 
March onward, upward to the light; 
Fulfil your destiny sublime 
To be the marshallers of Peace 
And Progress in their blest career; 
From Ignorance to wrest release; 
To vanquish Enmity and Fear. 


Mine eyes may not behold it, but 
Some day shall rise a nobly planned 
Valhalla where with Farragut 
Shall Collingwood and Nelson stand, 
The stars and stripes and crosses flaunt 
Their mingled blazons through the dome 
Where Wellington shall welcome Grant, 
Sherman and Wolfe shall find a home. 
There, Freedom’s sleepless warder, shall 
His wings a mighty Eagle spread 
Above that fane; within that hall 
A Lion guards the’ sacred dead. 
And highest in that House of Fame 
Shall stand Virginia’s deathless son; 
And England write her noblest name 
After the name of Washington. 


DIARY OF THE WAR. 


Wednesday, August 10.—The first American soldier who 
has been killed by the enemy in Puerto Rico fell in an en- 
gagement near Hormigueros to-day. General Schwan’s 
command, proceeding along the Mayaguez road, was op- 
posed by a farce of about 1200 Spaniards. The enemy 
was driven back with heavy loss, and our advance con- 
tinued. Our loss, one killed and sixteen wounded. 

Friday, August 12,—M. Cambon received authority to 
sign the protocol on behalf of Spain, at one o'clock this 
afternoon. At 4.23 his signature and that of Secretary 


Day were affixed in the Cabinet Room of the White House. 
The provisions of the document are these: (1.) Spain 
will relinquish all claim of sovereignty over and title to 
Cuba. (2.) Puerto Rico and other Spanish islands in the 
West Indies, and an island in the Ladrones to be selected 
by the United States, shall be ceded to the latter. (3.) The 
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United States will occupy and hold the city, 
bay, and harbor of Manila, pending the con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace which shall de 
termine the control, disposition, and gov- 
ernment of the Philippines. (4.) Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and other Spanish islands in 
the West Indies shall be immediately evac- 
and commissioners, to be appointed 
within ten days, shall, within thirty days 
from the signing of the protocol, meet at 
Havana and San Juan, respectively, to ar- 
and execute the details of the evacua- 


uated, 


rane 
tion. (5.) The United States and Spain will | 
each appoint not more than five commis. | 


sioners to negotiate and conclude a treaty 
of peace. The commissioners are to meet 
ut Paris not later than the Ist of October. 
6.) On the signing of the protocol, hostilities 
will be suspended, and notice to that effect 
will be given as soon as possible by each 
eovernment to the Commanders of its mili- 
turv and naval forces 

A. proclamation by President McKinley 
was issued, which stated that the govern- 
ments of the United States and Spain had 
formally agreed upon the terms on which 
negotiations for the establishment of peace 
between the two countries should be under- 
taken, and added: ‘ Now, therefore, 1, Wil- 
liam MeKinley, President of the United 
Sites, do, in accordance with the stipula- 
ions of the protocol, declare and proclaim 
on the part of the United States a suspension 

f hostilities, and do hereby command that 

rders be immediately given through the 
r channels, to the commanders of the 
military and naval forces of the United 
States, to abstain from all acts inconsistent 
with this proclamation.” Orders for carry- 
ine this direction into effect issued from 
Washington. 

A bombardment of Manzanillo by the New 
ark, Suwanee, Oscecola, Hist, and Alvarado, 
which began this afternoon about an hour 
before the protocol was signed, was reported 
to night, and efforts were made to send news 
to that point in regard to the cessation of 
hostilities. : 

At Havana a few shells were fired by the 
batteries early this morning. One shell 
struck the San Francisco. 

In Puerto Rico, General Wilson has sent 


prerpne 


artillery to dislodge a Spanish force near 
Aibonito. An ineonclusive skirmish took 


place, in which one of our men was killed 
and several wounded. There’ was also skir- 
mishing along General Wilson’s line on the 
military road to San Juan. 

Saturday, August 13.—Madrid sends word 
that ‘ta feeling of profound relief pervades 
all classes,” and ** 
in Spain strong enough to dare suggest a 
continuation of war.” While some of the 
Spanish newspapers express sorrow and bit- 
ter resentment in view of the terms of the 
protocol, this dissent is no more than might 
have been anticipated ; 
in volume and in violence, 
ally expected. 

Captain Goodrich of the Newark was noti- 
fied early this morning of the suspension of 
hostilities. In the bombardment at Man- 
zanillo, thus brought to an end, it is reported 
that six persons in the town were killed and 
seventeen wounded, and sixty-five houses 
were destroyed. 

Near Guayama, Puerto Rico, the news of 
peace stopped a battle, not a moment too 
A despatch says that General Brooke 
had thrown out three strong columns to the 
left of Guayama, his plan being to force his 
way to a junction with General Wilson at 
Cayey. “ Three miles out beyond the scene 
of Monday’s fight the enemy was discovered, 
intrenched in a splendid defensive position 
on the top of a hill. Light-battery B of 
Pennsylvania had been ordered into position 
to begin the engagement. The guns of the 
first section had been brought up and a gun 
had been unlimbered; a shell had been placed 
in the chamber; a Pennsylvanian stood ready 
to fire 

‘Suddenly there 


than was gener- 


soon, 


was a loud shout from 

the rear. Two men on horseback dashed 
into view, frantically waving their arms 
The men at the guns waited.” A message 
from General Miles had been received by 
General Brooke, directing that all hostile 
military operations should be stopped. ‘* The 
Pennsylvanians, officers and men, howled 
With disgust, and [when ordered to return 
to camp] sullenly wheeled the guns about 
and went, grumbling, to the rear.” 

The defences of Manila were bombarded by 
our fleet while the trenches were stormed by 
our soldiers. News of the armistice had not 

_ been received. - Captain-General Augustin, 
carried in a launch to the German cruiser 
Kuiserin Augusta, took passage on that ves- 
sel to Hong-kong. Admiral Dewey’s de- 
spatch of this date says: ‘ 

‘Manila surrendered to-day to the Amer- 

ican land be naval forces after a combined 
attack. A division of the squadron shelled 
the forts and intrenchments at Malate, on 
the south side of the city, driving back the 
enemy, our army advancing from that side 
at the same time. The city surrendered 
about five o’clock, the American flag being 
hoisted by Lieutenant Brumby. 
prisoners were taken. The squadron had 
no casualties; no vessels were injured. On 
August 7 General Merritt and I formally de- 
manded the surrender of the city, whic h the 
Spanish Governor-General refused.’ 

Sunday, Augrst 14.—Four transports from 
Santiago reached Montauk Point; Long 
Island. The Miami had on board Colonel 
Roosevelt with six troops of Rough Riders, 
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and General Joseph Wheeler with 
lioops of the Third Cavalry. 

Tue sday, August 16.—The members of the 
commissions to adjust details of the evacua- 
tion of Cuba and Puerto Rico by the Spanish 
troops were appointed by President Me- 
Kinley. Their names follow ; For Cuba— 
Major-General James F. Wade, Rear - Ad- 
miral William T. Sampson, Major -General 
Matthew C. Butler. For Puerto Rico— 
Major-General John R. Brooke, Rear-Admiral 
Winfield Scott Schley, Brigadier - General 
William Washington Gordon, 

Ambassador Hay, at London, accepted the 
oftice of Secretary of State, to replace Secre- 


four 


tary Day, who will serve on the Peace Com- 
mission. 
Wednesday, August 17.—A despatch to 


the London Times from Manila adds details 
of especial interest to the story of the sur- 
render of that city last Saturday. ‘* When 
the bombardment had lasted an hour,” the 
correspondent says, ‘‘ the ships were ordered 
to stop firing. <A fierce fight was proceed- 
ing in the trenches; the Spaniards were 
driven back to their second line of defence, 
and fifteen minutes later they retreated into 
the walled city, where resistance was hope- 
less.” Soon afterwards a white flag was 
raised, and then “ the Belgian consul board- 
ed the Olympia, Admiral Dewey’s flag-ship, 
and returned with an American lieutenant 
[Brumby] to the Spanish military governor, 
who agreed to surrender. General Merritt 


| went to the palace at 3.30, where the Span- 


iards formed in line and laid down their 
arms.” 

Apparently an hour or more was con- 
sumed in these ceremonies, for Dewey's 
despatch says that the surrender took place 
about five o'clock. 

“The American loss,” this correspondent 
continues, ‘‘ was from six to eight killed and 
forty wounded. The Spanish losses are un- 
known, but are considerable. The trenches 
were filled with badly wounded men. Ma- 
nila is now under martial law, and General 
Merritt is military governor. The Red Cross 
Society from California -is rendering. val- 
uable aid to the sick and wounded.” ; 

MARRION WILCOX. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
— ind colic, and is the best reme ody for diarrhaa. 
—[Adv. 


A VALUABLE 


HEALTH,” sent 
Condensed Milk Co., New 
of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condense 
It is a valuable book, that should be in 
home.—[{ Adv. ]} 


BOOK. 


out by the N. Y. 
York, Proprietors 

d Milk. 

every 


“INFANT 


Goop alike for young and old. Old feel young, young 
feel younger, all feel youngest they ever did—after fair 
Anssorr’s—The Original Angostura Bitters. 


_ NOTHING contributes more towards a sound diges- 
tion than Dr, Siecert’s ANGOSTURA BITTERS.— 
Adv.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No‘harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. - So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined, 


What is good soap? 


Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
all sorts of people use it. 





Financial 


‘Bills of E ashange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa. 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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NEVER HAS ANYTHING BEEN SO HIGHLY AND SO JUSTLY PRAISED AS 


MARIANI WINE, the FAMOUS TONIC 


GEN. SIR EVELYN WOOD Says: 





for BODY, NERVES and BRAIN. 
MARIANI WINE is invaluable at 





Paris: 











oe aaarting | the infantry marching In the recent ma- 

h my command at 

emselves of the 

tonic and reconstituent propertics of the well-known 

most 
palatable method of inducing re«i«tance to fatiaue.” 
rom * < ton Sketch.” 


best seen durin 
availed ¢ 


vres, it w the 
‘Alde rehot. 


“ans officers 
Murlanit Wine, the most certain as well as the 


MAX O’RELL, 
The Renowned Writer and Lecturer, Writes: 





ALL DRUGGISTS., 
41 Boulevard Haussmann, 











Lonpon: 83 Mortimer Street. 





CDT ONSET SS 


EM i) Mare ae 


this season of the year, when, owing 
to trying climatic conditions, the 
system is especially susceptible to 
attacks of debility and prostration. 


VIN MARIANI (MARIANI WINE) 
has stood the test of thirty - five 
years’ trial. It has written endorse 
ments from more than 8000 Amer- 
ican physicians, in addition to having 
received cordial recommendations 
from royalty, princes of the Church 
and of the State, and many notable 
personages. 





MARIANI WINE is a tonic pre- 
pared upon careful scientific princi- 
ples. It contains absolutely no in- 
jurious properties. it gives power 
to the brain, strength to the entire 
nervous system, firmness and elas- 
ticity to the muscles, and richness 
to the blood. It has been aptly de- 
scribed as a promoter of good health 
and longevity. 


MARIANI WINE is specially indi 
cated for General Debility, Weakness 
from whatever causes, Overwork, 
Profound Depression and Exhaus- 
tion, Throat and Lung Diseases, 
Consumption, Malaria and La CGrippe. 


MARIANI WINE is an adjuvant in 
convalescence and a powerful reju- 
venator. For Overworked Men, Del- 
icate Women, Sickly Children it 
Works Wonders. Taken with cracked 
ice, it relieves Summer Prostration 
quickly and effectually. It soothes, 
strengthens and sustains the system. 


To those who will kindly write to MARIANI 
& CO., 52 West 15th Street, New York City, 
will be sent, free, book containing portraits 
with endorsements of Emperors, Empress, 


Your Vin Mariant is positively marvellous; one glass princes, Cardinals Archbishops, and other 
put me on my feet; one bottle made a new man of me. ‘ , 
Yours gratefully, MAX O’RELL, interesting matter. 


AVOID 
MONTREAL: 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 
28-30 Hospital Street. 


CO) COZ “amiv> ae) 


T Transparent § as ; crystal. The strict- 

S ly hygienic properties and absolute 

» purity, as well as the refined and deli- 

AY cate perfume of this toilet soap, have 
placed it at the apex of all. 


S0LD UNIVERSALLY SAMPLE CAKE 15 GENTS. 





MULHENS & KROPFF, U. S. AGENTS, NEW YORK 








GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD | 


Low-Rate 
Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The recent triumphs of our arms by sea and 
land revives the interest in that greatest of all 
American battlefields, Gettysburg. In 
that the residents of New York, Philadelphia, 
and neighboring cities may visit this great 
battlefield in the most satisfactory manner, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged 
for a three-day personally conducted tour on 
Saturday, September 38. 


_RATE, 
Leave New York..... 8.50 A.M....$13 00 
“Fee. sss 10.468 ‘** ... 1150 


iy Philadelphia ..12.20 P.M 


Proportionate rates from other points. 

Rate includes transportation in each direction, 
dinner at Philadelphia going and returning to 
passengers from NewYork and Trenton, one and 
three-fourths days’ hotel accommodations, and 
carriage drive over the entire battlefield under 
the direction of Capt. James T. Long, the celebra- 
ted guide, who will describe the battle at the 
prominent points of the field. A tourist agent 
and chaperon will accompany the party. A Pull- 
man parlor-car will be run through from Phila- 
delphia to Gettysburg and return. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information 
apply to nearest ticket agent; Tourist Agents, 
1] Broadway, New York, and 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; oraddress Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, 


thoroughly revised and classified, will 


9 00 


be sent by mail to any address on 


receipt of ten cents. 


| 
Personally-Conducted | 


order | 


the | 


7,000 Guns in Stock 


WE SELL GuNs of every reputable 
American and foreign make, and 
give wholesale prices to everybody. 
We carry in stock 


Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods 
amounting to a quarter of amillidn 
dollars. We can please the fancy of 
millionaires, or meet the demands 
of the poorest sportsman and an- 
gler. Write for prices, or ask us to 
send you our Sporting Goods Cat- 
alogue. We load and sell over 


1,000,000 Hand Loaded Shells a Year 


Ask us to send you our price card 
of hand and machine loaded shells. 
We have 

The largest Gun Repair Shop in America 
We make guns, re-bore, re-stock, 
repair—in fact, alter a gun to suit 


the owner, and guarantee satistac- 
tion. Write for prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Originators of il to 120 Michigan Ave, 
the Catalogue Business cor. Madison St. Chicago 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION WHEN WRITING 








THE CELEBRATED 





Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 


Caution.—The buying pote will please not .con- 


found the genuine SOHMER Piano with one of a 
| similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 


Our name spells— 


s—_O-H-_-M—-E_R 


New York SOHMER BUILDING 





Warerooms Filth Ave., cor 22d St. 
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RAISING THE AMERICAN FLAG ON THE CASA MUNICIPAL. 





PLAZA DE ARMAS. 





GENERAL VARA DEL REY, KILLED AT THE BATTLE OF CANEY. 





BLOCK-HOUSE PROTECTING SAN LUIS RAILWAY. LIEUTENANT-GENERAL LINARES, SPANISH COMMANDER IN 
_ EASTERN CUBA. 
SANTIAGO. 
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HON. WILLIAM R. DAY 


JUDGE DAY 


Wintiam R. Day, who is about to resign his position 
as Secretary of State to accept the chairmanship of the 
Peace Commission that is todetermine the terms on which 
the United States shall resume relations with Spain, was 
born at Ravenna, Ohio, April 17,1849, and is the son of Judge 
Luther Day, of the Supreme Court of Ohio. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Wiscon- 
sin with the class of ‘70, and was 
admitted to the bar of his State in 
July, 1872. He established himself 
in Canton, where fourteen years later 
he was elected Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas of the Ninth Judicial 
District; but as he had not sought 
the oflice and was averse to the rou- 
tine of the bench, he resumed prac- 
tice the following year. Under the 
administration of President Harri- 
son, Judge Day was nominated to be 
United States District Judge for the 
Northern District of Ohio, but he 
declined the honor, because of his 
health. Living for so many years in 
Canton, and having so many interests 
in common with Mr. McKinley, it is 
natural that Judge Day should have 
become an intimate friend of the 
President, who soon learned to ap- 
preciate the sound character of his 
townsman, and presently to place 
great confidence in his judgment and 
opinions. While never active in pol- 
itics himself, Judge Day was always 
of great service to Mr. McKinley, 
especially during the period of the 
latter's Governorship of Ohio and at 
the time of the last Presidential cam 
paign. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that Judge Day might have had al 
most any appointment within the gift 
of the administration, had he chosen 
to express such a desire, and it is very 
probable that several posts of trust and honor were offered 
to him after Mr. McKinley’s election; but he declined ali; 
until, at the very trying period some months previous 
to the declaration of war, he consented to accept the 
Assistant -Secretaryship of State—a position which at 
that time required «a man of cool judgment and cour- 
age. Here Judge Day displayed so much energy and 





REAR-ADMIRAL WM. T. SAMPSON, U.S.N. 
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ability that, upon the resignation of Secretary ‘Sherman, 
he was promoted to be chief of the department of which 
for some months he had in fact been the actual head. As 
Secretary of State, Judge Day, although unversed in diplo- 
macy and untrained in the ways of international inter- 
course, but sound in his judgments and principles and 
learned in law, so conducted the affairs of the nation at 
one of the most critical stages of our recent history that 
he earned the respect and confidence even of those who 
had doubted the capacity of the man they terméd a coun- 
try lawyer. 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Joun Hay, Ambassador to the Court of St. James, who 
has just been appointed by the President to succeed Judge 
Day as Secretary of State, was born at Salem, Indiana, 
October 8, 1888. He graduated from Brown University 
in 1858, and was admitted to the Illinois bar in 1861. 
Immediately afterwards he embarked upon the career 
which has eminently fitted him for the post he is about 
to assume. He was first appointed assistant secretary to 
President Lincoln, and in the civil war, which soon fol 
lowed, he attained the rank of Colonel and Assistant 
Adjutant-General. His diplomatic career began in 1865, 
when he was sent_to Paris as Secretary of Legation. In 
1868 he became Chargé d Affaires at Vienna, and“tn T869 
Mr. Hay was made Secretary of Legation at Madrid. As 
a result of his observations while living in Spain, he wrote 
a book, entitled Castilian Days. In 1870 Mr. Hay became 
one of the editors of the New York 7ridune, a position 
which he occupied almost continuously until 1879, when 
he was appointed Assistant Secretary of State. Upon his 
election to the Presidency, Mr. McKinley sent Mr. Hay to 
London as Ambassador of the United States, and during 
his brief sojourn in England Mr. Hay has strengthened the 
ties which are gradually binding the two great Anglo-Sax 
on nations into a closer and firmer friendship. 


THE MILITARY COMMISSIONERS. 
TuHeE President has nominated the following commis- 
siouers to serve on the military boards that are to arrange 
the terms for the evacuation of Cuba and Puerto Rico: 
For Cuba— Major-General James F. Wade, Rear-Admiral 
William T. Sampson, and Major-General M. C. Butler 


COMMISSIONERS FOR 


For Puerto Rico—Major-General John R. Brooke, Rear 
Admiral Winfield 8. Schley, and Brigadier-General W. W 
Gordon. 

General Wade is a native of Ohio, and was born in 1848. 
At the age of eighteen he received a commission as Sec- 
ond Lieutenant in the Sixth United States Cavalry, from 
which he rose to be Captain, and subsequently Lieutenant 


REAR-ADMIRAL WINFIELD S. SCHLEY,U.S.N. MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN R, BROOKE, U.S.A. BRIGADIER-GENERAL WM. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR PUERTO RICO. 





W. GORDON, U.S.V 
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Colonel of the Tenth Cavalry, and in 1887 Colonel of the 
Fifth Cavalry. Upon the outbreak of hostilities, General 
Wade took command of the camp at ‘Tampa 

General Butler was born near Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, in 1836. He studied law, and at the outbreak of the 
civil war joined the Confederate army as a Captain of 
cavalry. He rose rapidly, and at the close of the contest 
had attained the rank of Major-General, to which rank he 





MAJOR-GENERAL MATTHEW C. BUTLER, U.S. V. MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES F. WADE, U.S.V 


CUBA. 


was reappointed by the President at the beginning of the 
war with Spain. Previous to this resumption of a mili- 
tary career General Butler had been prominent in politics, 
and represented his State in the United States Senate. 

Admiral Sampson’s recent record, is so well known that 
it is unnecessary to go into the details of his life beyond 
stating that he was born at Palmyra, New York, in 1840 
and graduated from the Naval Acad 
emy in 1860 

General Brooke was born in Potts 
ville, Pennsylvania, in 1888, and be- 
gan his military career as Captain in 
the Fourth Pennsylvania Regiment 
in 1861. In 1888 he was made Brig- 
adier- General in the United States 
army, and assigned to the command 
of the Department of the Platte. At 
the outbreak of the war with Spain, 
General Brooke was placed in com- 
mand of Camp Thomas, Georgia, and 
he is now in Puerto Rico. 

Gencral Gordon was bora in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, in 1834, He graduated 
from Yale with the class of 54, and 
entered the Confederate service in 
1861. Subsequently he went into busi- 
ness, and in 1884 was elected to the 
State Legislature. The President made 
General Gordon a Brigadier-General 
of Volunteers soon after hostilities 
began. 

Like Admiral Sampson, Commo- 
dore Schley has been too prominently 
in the public.eye of Jate to require 
any extensive biographical introduc- 
tion. He was born in Maryland in 
1839, was appointed to the Naval 
Academy in 1856, and took a promi- 
nent part in the naval actions of the 
civil war. He commanded the Greely 
relief expedition. 
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THE CHAMPIONSHIP DOUBLES—KAST Vs. WEST. 


if it is really intended that this event should have a 
genuine sectional flavor, it is surely absurd that the 
spirit of the Jaw should be so glaringly violated. Ward 
and Davis should not have been permitted to enter at Ken- 
wood. They should have competed at Longwood or not 
atall. The so-called sectional and State championships 
are expressly devised for the purpose of bringing out 
young and local talent, and this purpose is quickly defeat 


Mik NATIONAL TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 


TueKe were but fifty-three entries for the National 
mecting at Newport this year, as against sixty-two in 1897 
But it is rather in the quality than in the length of the 

list that the meeting of 1898 suffers by comparison 
the one that preceded it. A year ago both R. D. 


\\ nand W. A. Larned were in the field, and the pres ed if players from all over the country are allowed to 
Paves, Nisbet, and Mahoney gave the event a compete. It is a reduction to absurdity when we see that 
nternational Character and assuredly a supreme in Paret of New York is an ex-champion of Maine, while 

st Ward and Davis of Harvard are the titular Western team. 

Phe aceident of war is distinctly chargeable with the Whitman and Wrenn made a surprisingly poor show 


sence of champion Wrenn and of W. A. Larned, 
simost prominent rival for first honors. Wrenn may 


ing before their younger rivals, and Ward and Davis met 
Ware and Sheldon, the title-holders, on Wednesday. It 


be satistied to retire with the glory that he has was a most exciting contest, and three times the chal- 
t Larned has still to earn the blue ribbon lengers were within one stroke of the set and match. It 

he tennis world, and a year lost means some- was only Ware’s magnificent *‘ getting ” that finally en- 
when a player is at the very top. of his abled the champions to pull out. Sheldon has played 
On the other hand, Larned’s success would have but little this season, and the pair had only appeared to- 


neonclusive if he had won the title through the gether in two of the season’s tournaments. On both oc 
casions they were beaten, and Ward and Davis won from 
them in straight sets at Magnolia a week ago. 

The single matches were interrupted by the rain on 
Friday, and up to the time of going to press the final 
result was in doubt. Whitman has ranked as favorite 
all through the tournament, and on his true form should 
win. 

The weeding-out process was uninteresting, although 
the matches in which Richard Stevens was drawn all 
showed good tennis. The veteran's fierce ground strokes 


hampion’s default, and nothing but an actual victory 
er Wrenn could set the fitting seal upon his tennis 
er, In this connection it may be noted that a third 
ision of British players might have been an accom 
plished fact but for the war, and the consequent with- 
wal of our two leading men. The Englishmen had 
he sportsmanlike feeling that they wanted to win only 
r the best tenhis that America could show, and it can 
diy be doubted that either Nisbet or Dr. Eaves could 
walked off with the nominal tithe had they chosen 


to tak {vantage of this off year. are as effective as ever, and it was a genuine sur 
East 7 xs West in the double event was a misnomer, prise when he finally went down before the clever 
r both Ward and Davis and Whitman and Wrenn were net- play of Dwight Davis. jond, the Western 

really Eastern teams. The Western players were sup- player, also did well, and is fancied to meet the winner 

posed to make their sectional selection at the Kenwood of the Whitman-Ware match in the finals. 

tournament held at Chicago the third week in July, while It is extraordinary how Harvard University continues 


Eastern eouples fought it out at Longwood a week 
No player could enter both tournaments, but there 


to figure in the annual distribution of tennis honors. It 
has been so from the days of R. D. Sears down to the 





nothing to prevent an Eastern team from choosing triple championship of Bob Wrenn, and the crimson was 
compete at Chicago rather than at Longwood, and certainly well represented in this year’s event. The three 
is what actually happened. Ward and Davis, a teams that competed for the double championship were 
of Harvard Juniors, entered at Kenwood and beat all composed of Harvard men, and of the four players in 
Bond aud Collins for the right to meet the Long- the semi-finals three were from the university at Cam- 
iw ers in East versus West at Newport. Now M. D. WHITMAN bridge. W. G. van T. S. 











Itusiuann's Reruns to Srain. “ Dost thou ‘Where's my dinner? The Americanos never “What! only soup? I am “Till go to market myself. My wife don't 
WN sweet Inez? Twas a little thing lik kept me waiting.” used to five courses. This is only buy enough to feed a cat.” 
I le See what the Americanos have a starter.” 











“— ite 


Th s is the first square meal since I've “Hal There’s Americanos ship. Vl get a Makes up a party of two other ex-captives, and with Inez goes back to America. 
home, It puts me in mind of that land of passage for Inez and me. Inez will starve here, “Vivan los Americanos!” 
plenty and humanity, Uncle Sam. pvoor thing.” 


HOW UNCLE SAM'S TREATMENT OF THE CAPTIVE SPANISH SAILORS AFFECTED THEM ON THEIR RETURN TO SPAIN 
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Leather | 
Dressing 


The best Shoe Dressing in the world. . 


2 The genuine is made only by Robert & 
H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, manu- g 
> facturer of the famous 


>. 
>. 
2. 
> 
> 
2. 
> 
>. 
> 
>. 
>. 


> Ask your dealer for Vici Leather 

5 Dressing, and be sure the tradc- 

g mark with the name of the maker, 

is on each box or bottle. Imita- 
< tions may rua your shoes. 
A book about buying, wearing and caring for € 


shoes, mailed free. Address 
> ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philada., Pa. 





IT ONLY 
WEIGHS 
10 POUNDS 


Makes a small 
package when ¢e- 
flated, and can be 
carried anywhere 
by anybody. 


“PERFECTION” 
Air Mattresses 


are a modern inven- 
tion for Campers and 
Yachtsmen—they are 
waterproof, never become 
musty—and make a most 
comfortable and luxurious 
bed. Made to fit any irregular 
shape of bunks or cockpits. 
Send for our wlustrated catalogue. 
ME ¢ CHANICAL FABRIC co. 


Providenee, R. L 





BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 
LYON&HEALY. 17Adams St.,Chicaga 





WILL POWE and Personal Magnet- 
ism insure the other 

ise impossible, making friends and business success. 

~ s this power. Weshow you how to use it. Key 
tor ‘ r, 30¢., or 12. and addresses of three minis 
ters, teachers, or physicians. Circulars free. Address 
PROF. L. H. ANDERSON, H. Y., 8S Masonic Temple, Chieage. 
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The Standard Brand of the 
Best Whiskey is 


HUNTER 
BALTIMORE | 


Rich, 
Pure 
Flavor. 





Perfectly [atured and Mellow, 
Tonical and Restorative. 


Sold at all First-class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Ma. 

















It’s on the inside that 
all other cyclometers 
fail to equal the 












= On your 
{Summer Oufin 
sefake a box of bv 







Sent Everywhere 
by mail or express. 
3 Broapway . 


NEW YORK. 





Tr THE BEST PENS ARE 


on 
| wv == "> esrerenooKacc. 


~ PROFESSIONAL rE, y 


ESTERBROOK' S 


P 

E LEADING NUMBERS: 

N 048, 14, 130, 239, 
313, Al, 556. 

Ss 


IN ALL STYLES, 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


PEN 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


VER 
#/,| | the Esterbrook Steel PenCo. 
M@ | 26 John St.,N.Y. Works, Camden, N. J. 














that 
Hole? 


WHAT 


** Heaven's last, best gift, my ever new dehght. 
~ MILTON, 


A smoker's “ outfit” is not 
complete unless it has a 


A Centlemais Smoke 


for, while it costs a trifle 
more than inferior kinds, 
it is the most satisfying 


PIPE TOBACCO. 


To insert a pointed in- 
strument and eject the 
pen from the holder. 
Prevents the ink from 
flowing back into the 
sf holder and soiling the 
<< fingers. 
? Samples on receipt of 
IS IT return postage. Ask 
FOR? 








ed 


The perfection of pens, slightly stiff, smooth 


points, durable, and uniform. 


for Vertical No. 37. | 
th | 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


450 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 








is not more surely a de- 
fence aguinst poverty 
than technical bnew 
edge that can always be ™* 
coaverted into money, \* é 
You can learn now without le aving home, 
Success guaranteed. Best text books free, 


STEAM ENCINEERING 


Bridge, Electrical or Civil Engineering; Mathe- 
matics; Chemistry; Mining; Architectural or Me- 

chanical Drawing; Surveying; Plumbing; Archi- 
tecture; Metal Pattern Drafting; Prospecting; 
Book- -keeping; Shorthand; English Branches 


TAU BY MAIL 
Ctreular free. > ee t you wish to study. $2. 00 
Estab. 1891 dents and graduates 
The Internation pondence Schools, 


Boxlls 











De Scranton, Pa. Mon at 











Minced dicen, highly | , 
seasoned with Mexican | 
spices,and wrapped in 
husks. Unique, de ightful. 
Al grocers.or % pound can 
mailed for 16cin stamps. 
Booklet sent on request. 
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In these half-dozen stories of the golf-links the reader 
will recognize some familiar types ; he may even see him- 
self, although he may not choose to acknowledge the like- 
ness outside of the kindly seclusion of the family circle. 


THE GOLFICIDE 


And Other Tales of the Fair Green 


By W. G. VAN T. SUTPHEN 


With Illustrations. 


16mo, Half Cloth, Colored Top, $1 oo. 


Lovers of King James's famous game will welcome this bright and inimitably humor- 
ous collec tion of golf stories. —Zvon's Herald, Loston. 

The tales are crisp, the humor is not strained, and there is about the volume that air 
of distinction which comports well with the place which the game holds in the world of 
sport. ‘The complications which the eternal feminine adds to the ethical side of the game 


are well brought out.—rooklvn Eagle. 


New York 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


London 


PUBLISHERS 








STATEMENT 


‘THE TRAVELERS 


Life and Accident «x 
Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Chartered vt { ) Life and Ac 


JAMES G. BAT TERSON, Pres’t. 


Hartford, Conn., 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $1,000,000.00 


January 1, 1898. 


Assets (Accident Premiums in the 

hands of Agents not included.) $22 868,994, 16 
Liabilities, . 19,146, 359.04 
Excess Security to Policy-holders, $3,722,635. {2 


July 1, 1898. 


Total Assets (Accident Premiums in 


the hands of Agents not inciuded.) $24, 103,986.67 
19,859,295.43 
lers, $4,244,695.24 


Total Liabilities, 
Excess Security to Policy-hol 


Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, $35,660,940,19 


Paid to Policy-holders January 


July, ‘98, 1,300,493.66 
Loaned to Policy-holders on Pol- 

icies (Life), 1,161,705.00 

| Life Insurance in Force, 94,646,669.00 

GAINS. 
6 Mouths—January to July, 1898. 

| In Assets, ; $3,234,992.51 

In Surplus (to Policy-holders), 522,060.52 
In Insurance in Force (Life De 

partment only), 2,764,459.09 

Increase in Reserves, 705,612.18 

Premiums Keceived, 6 Months, | 2,937,432.77 


Joun FE, 
Epwakp V. Preston, Sup’t of Agenci 
J. B. Lewis, M.D. Medical Directo 
and Adjuster 
SYLVESTER C, DUNHAM, Counsel 


Morkis, Secretary 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 31 Nassau ©} 








” WLLGONVINCE Thay 


IS PERFECTION 
SEND. 15 FOR aM PLe PAC! spony 


1 130, 141b40e 
POSTAGE PAID FRE 
§ CaTacoGue E 


an ISoFLcroy 


Nv. Cir y° 
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THIRTY -SECOND NATIONAL 
ENCAMPMENT OF G.A.R, AT 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Reduced Rates: via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

For the thirty-second National Encampment 
of G. A. R., to be held at Cincinnati, O., Sep 
tember 5 to 10, 1898, the Pennsylvania Rail 
road Company will sell excursion tickets at 
rate of single fare for the round trip 

These tickets will be sold on September 3, 4, 
and §, and will be good to leave Cincinnati re 
turning not earlier than September 6 nor later 
than September 13, except that by depositing 
ticket with Joint Agent at Cincinnati on Sep 
tember 5,6, 7,8, org, and on payment of twe nty 
five cents, return limit may be extended so 
that passengers may remain at Cincinnati until 
October 2. 






Because it isn*t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HAR TSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect articlo. No tacks re- 
~ quired. Notice name on rullet 
when buying your shades, 


et ae 





OLDEN SCEPTRE 


ee See ee eee eee 














MALAPROPOS 


Miss Enp ‘aptain Fuddleton, is a portrait of my grandfather; he 


*Deah me, how—aw—frightfully—aw—anyious you must have been!” 
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t| BELLES-LETTRES 
: 6 MY " i 
9 g i! 
4 Q i _ w 
mA b . #11 , 
é ¢¢ Early Letters of George William Curtis ¥ 
“ NY 
é : | \¢ To John S. Dwight: Brook Farm and Concord. Edited by Grorce | 
§ ‘ 5 | i WILLIS COOKE. Post 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt ‘Top, $1 50. i! 
& EL: i! 
2 , i , , it 
} ; f Collections and Recollections y 
it i! 
£ . Y, By One Who Has Kept a Diary (GrorRGE W. E. Russet). With One M4 
4 ' \ Ilustration. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt y 
- . z | 
& 4 ’ i lop, $2 50. y 
; é My i! 
al s a « 
; a: Memories of a Rear-Admiral ’ 
N\4 4 
i * | = Who has Served for More than Half a Century in the Navy of the United + 
é . i) States. By S. R. Frankwty, Rear-Admiral U.S. Navy (Retired). Ik 9) 
3 ; i) lustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 4) 
4 i nh 
4 in) ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ DN 
¢ i Social Pictorial Satire i‘ 
4 a © 1D winisccsntes aed Appaicieilons of ‘Reagich’ Shankar: ot te tee 
pA ee © |' Reminiscences and Appreciations of English Illustrator y 
q Divide a Cake of + h Generation. . By GEorGE pu Maurier. With Illustrations. Post mn 
; in 8vo, Cloth, Orn: tal, $1 50. fr 
5 Ivo ry Soap with a * ‘\ vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 4 
! stout thread and you an: m 
: ; it A Boy I Knew i 
‘ AW rC v. , + > rN rN 
i hav e two pertfe ctly formed cakes of i r\ And Four Dogs. By Laurence Hurron. Profusely Illustrated. ‘ 
' convenient size for the toilet. b 4 i) Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. i) 
ii i) 
| 4 _ a 
§ Ww: ARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be ") ) 
*“just as good as the ‘lvory’;”’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, /) 7) 
} lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for ri) NEW YORK HARPER & BROTHERS | LONDON i) 
b 4 “Ivory”? Soap and insist upon getting it. ‘ ri ‘\ 
y ‘ yright, 1607, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati i) PUBLISHERS i\ 
net tenn SSS SSS a ees eS ee ee = 
“AMERICA’S CREAT RESORTS 33 48 pages, ith map, ee on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
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fought all 


Nathan B. Goodnow & Co., 


by CEOR 
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~ Extract of Beef 


‘has that rich, beefy flavor.” 
For preparing soups, sauces, gravies, etc. ‘Culinary Wrinkles” 


gives many ways of using Extract. It’s mailed free for the asking. 


é 
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STEVENS 


Favoritre No. 17. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


B20 08 


Moenof 
Constable KE», 


Upholstery. | 
Velour Glacé. 


Tapestry Silk Damask, 
for Curtains and Furniture | 














Covering. 


“STEVENS FAVORITE” RIFLE. 


Real Lace Curtains. 
. . . ‘Take do a « 2 g 
Arabian, Marie Antoinette, Brussels, and I ¥ Down” model, inch barrel, weight 
: , 4'5 pounds. C scubalbe bored and tested. 
Renaissance. For .22, .25, and .32 rim-fire cartridges. 


Tamboured Lace and Musiin 
for Sash Curtains. 


Droadway KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


17, Plain open sights, $6.00 
18, Target sights, $8.50 
19, Lyman sights, $9.00 


Ask your dealer for the ‘‘ FAVORITE.” If 
he doesn't keep it, we will send, prepaid, on 
receipt of price, 


Send stamp for our complete catalogue. 
BANKERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1873. | 


! J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 
2 Post Office Sq., Boston, Mass. 


» ‘Transact ¢ ——— f Stocks, rae ae ess, eto dine: the | POST-OFFICE BOX 210, 
has Sale of Stocks, Bonds, ( fo 
pews’ pny een ieee Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Dealers in Governme “y and Railroad Bonds. 





Books containing Four-Year R: = = Prices, | 

Dividends, and Earnings sent free on req 

A Perm: inently Invested F oy - over iy WoO HUN | 

DRED TWENTY UR THOUSAND 

DOLLARS is held as a B Pisecrte! Security for all | 

persons having business with us. | 
Correspondence solicited. 


EARL &WILSON’S 
LINEN 


_-|COLLARS & CUFFS 


AND 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


es 








fr 
,» Cc. P. A. New York Central, New York. 











